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A NIGHTLY SCENE IN LONDON, 


On the fifth of last November, I, the Con- 
ductor of this journal, accompanied by a 


friend well-known to the public, accidentally | 


strayed into Whitechapel. It wasa miserable 
evening ; very dark, very muddy, and raining 
hard, 

There are many woful sights in that part 
of London, and it has been well-known to me 
in most of its aspects for many years. We 
had forgotten the mud and rain in slowly 
walking along and looking about us, when 
we found ourselves, at eight o’clock, before 
the Workhouse. 

Crouched against the wall of the Workhouse, 


in the dark street, on the muddy pavement- | 


stones, with the rain raining upon them, were 
five bundles of rags. 


Five great beehives, covered with rags—tive 
dead bodies taken out of graves, tied neck 
and heels, and covered with rags —would 


which the rain rained down in the public 
street. 

“What is this!” said my companion. 
“What is this!” 

“Some miserable people shut out of the 
Casual Ward, I think,” said I. 


We had stopped before the five ragged | 


mounds, and were quite rooted to the spot 
by their horrible appearance. 
Sphinxes by the wayside, crying to every 
passer-by, “Stop and guess! 
the end of a state of society that leaves us 
here!” 

As we stood looking at them, a decent 
working-man, having the appearance of a 
stone-mason, touched me on the shoulder. 

“This is an awful sight, sir,” said he, “in a 
Christian country !” 

“Gop knows it is, my friend,” said I. 

“T have often seen it much worse than this, 

as [have been going home from my work. 1 
have counted fifteen, twenty, five-and-twenty, 
many a time. 
see,” 
“A shocking thing, indeed,” said I and my 
companion together, The man lingered near 
us a little while, wished us good-night, and 
went on. 


We should have felt it brutal in us who! 
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They were motionless, | 
and had no resemblance to the human form. 


Five awful | 
\that I have no doubt you do it. 
Whliat is to be | 


It’s a shocking thing to| 
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had a better chance of being heard than the 
working-man, to leave the thing as it was, so 
we knocked at the Workhouse Gate. I un- 
dertook to be spokesman. The moment the 
gate was opened by an old pauper, I went in, 
followed close by my companion. I lost no 
time in passing the old porter, for I saw in 
his watery eye a disposition to shut us out. 

“Be so good as to give that card to the 
master of the Workhouse, and say I shall be 
glad to speak to him for a moment.” 

We were in a kind of covered gateway, 
and the old porter went across it with the 
card. Before he had got to a door on our 
left, a man in a cloak and hat bounced out of 
it very sharply, as if he were in the nightly 
habit of being bullied and of returning the 
compliment. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said he in a loud voice, 
“what do you want here ?” 

“First,” said I, “ will you do me the favor 


'to look at that card in your hand. Perhaps 
| you may know my name.” 
have looked like those five bundles upon | 


“Yes,” says he, looking at it. “I know 


| this name.” 


“Good. I only want to ask you a plain 
question in a civil manner, and there is not 
the least occasion for either of us to be 
angry. 
blame you, and I don’t blame you. I may 
find fault with the system you administer, 
but pray understand that 1 know you are 
here to do a duty pointed out to you, and 
Now, I 
hope you won’t object to tell me what I want 
to know.” 

“No,” said he, quite mollified, and very 
reasonable, “not at all. What is it?” 

“Do you know that there are five wretched 
creatures outside ?” 

“T haven’t seen them, but I dare say there 
are.” 

“Do you doubt that there are ?” 

“No, not at all. There might be many 
more.” 

“ Are they men? Or women ?” 

“Women, I suppose. Very likely one or 
two of them were there last night, and the 
night before last.” 

“ There all night, do you mean ?” 

“ Very likely.” 

My companion and I looked at one another, 
and the master of the Workhouse added 








It would be very foolish in me to °| 
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quickly, “ Why, Lord bless my soul, what am 
1todo? Whatcan Ido? The place is full. 
The place is always full—every night. I must 
give the preference to women with children, 
mustn't 1? You wouldn't have me not do 
that ?” 

“ Surely not,” said I. “It is a very- humane 
principle, and quite right; and I am glad to 
ear of it. Don’t forget that I don’t blame 

you.” 

“Well!” said he. 
again. 

“ What I want to ask you,” I went on, “is 
whether you know anything against those 
five miserable beings outside ?” 

“Don’t know anything about them,” said 
he, with a wave of his arm. 

“T ask, for this reason: that we mean to 
give them a trifle to get a lodging—if they 
are not shelterless because they are thieves 
for instance—You don’t know them to be 
thieves ?” 

“T don’t know anything about them,” he 
repeated emphatically. 

“That is to say, they are shut out, solely 
because the Ward is full 7” 

“Because the Ward is full.” 

“ And if they got in, they would only have 


And subdued himself 


a roof for the night and a bit of bread in the | 


morning, I suppose ?” 
“ That’s all. You'll use your own discretion 
about what you give them. Only understand 


that I don’t know anything about them be- 
yond what I have told you.” 


“Just so. I wanted to know no more. 
You have answered my question civilly and 
readily, and I am much obliged to you. I 
have nothing to say against you, but quite 
the contrary. Good night!” 

“Good night, gentlemen! ” 
came again. 

We went tothe ragged bundle nearest to 
the Workhouse-door, and I touched it. 
movement replying, I gently shook it. The 
rags began to be slowly stirred within, and 
by little and little a head was unshrouded. 
The head of a young woman of three or four 
and twenty, as I should judge; gaunt with 
want, and foul with dirt; but not naturally 


ugly. 
“Tell us,” said I, stooping down. “Why 
are you lying here ?” 

“ Because I can’t get into the Workhouse.” 

She spoke in a faint dull way, and had no 
curiosity or interest left. She looked dreamily 
at the black sky and the falling rain, but 
never looked at me or my companion. 

“Were you here last night ?” 

“Yes. All last night. 
afore too.” 

“Do you know any of these others ?” 

“TI know her next but one. She was here 
last night, and she told me she come out of 
Essex. I don’t know no more of her.” 

“You were here all last night, but you 
have not been here all day ?” 

“No. Not all day.” 


And out we 


‘“ 
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No} 


And the night! 


(Conducted by 


“Where have you been all day ?” 

“ About the streets.” 

“What have you had to eat ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Come!” said I. “Think a little. You 
are tired and have been asleep, and don’t 
quite consider what you are saying to us, 
You have had something to eat to-day. 
Come! Think of it !” 

“No I haven’t. Nothing but such bits as 
I could pick up about the market. Why, 
look at me!” 

She bared her neck, and I covered it up 
again. 

“Tf youhad a shilling to get some supperand 
a lodging, should you know where to get it ?” 

“Yes. I could do that.” 

“For Gop’s sake get it then 

I put the money into her hand, and she 
feebly rose up and went away. She never 
thanked me, never looked at me—melted 
away into the miserable night, in the strangest 
manner I ever saw. 1 have seen many 
strange things, but not one that has left a 
deeper impression on my memory than the 
dull impassive way in which that worn-out 
heap of misery took that piece of money, and 
was lost. 

One by one I spoke to all the five. In 
every one, interest and curiosity were as 
,extinet as in the first. They were all dull 
|and languid. No one made any sort of pro- 
| fession or complaint ; no one cared to look at 
me; no one thanked me. When I canie to 
the third, I suppose she saw that my com- 
_panion and I glanced, with a new horror upon 
jus, at the two last, who had dropped against 
\each other in their sleep, and were lying like 
broken images. She said, she believed they 
|were young sisters. These were the only 
words that were originated among the five. 

And now let me close this terrible account 
with a redeeming and beautiful trait of the 
poorest of the poor, When we came out 
of the Workhouse, we had gone across the 
‘road to a public house, finding ourselves 
without silver, to get change for a sovereign. 
I held the money in my hand while I was 
speaking to the five apparitions. Our being 
so engaged, attracted the attention of many 
people of the very poor sort usual to that 
place ; as we leaned over the mounds of rags, 
they eagerly leaned over us to see and hear ; 
what I had in my hand, and what I said, and 
what I did, must have been plain to nearly 
all the concourse. When the last of the five 
had got up and faded away, the spectators 
opened to let us pass; and not one of them, 
by word, or look, or gesture, begged of us. 
Many of the observant faces were quick 
enough to know that it would have beena 
relief to us to have got rid of the rest of the 
money with any hope of doing good with it. 
But, there was a feeling among them all, that 
their necessities were not to be placed by the 
side of such a spectacle ; and they opened a 


” 





| 








way for us in profound silence, and let us go. 
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the five ragged bundles had been upon his 
bed all night. I debated how to add our 
testimony to that of many other persons who 
from time to time are impelled to write to 
the newspapers, by having come upon some 
shameful and shocking sight of this descrip- 
tion. I resolved to write in these pages an 
exact account of what we had seen, but to 
wait until after Christmas, in order that 
there mi:4ht be no heat or haste. I know 
that the finreasonable disciples of a reason- 
able school, demented disciples who push 
arithmetic and political economy beyond all 
bounds of sense (not to speak of such a weak- 
ness as humanity), and hold them to be all- 
suflicient for every case, can easily prove that 
such things ought to be, and that no man has 
any business to mind them. Without dis- 
paraging those indispensable sciences in their 
sanity, I utterly renounce and abominate 
them in their insanity ; and I address people 
with a respect for the spirit of the New 


Testament, who do mind such things, and | 


who think them infamous in our streets, 





THE SCAPEGRACE. 


I am the son of my father’s old age, but 
of my mother’s youth; he had a son anda 
daughter, Robert and Susan, not younger than 
she when I was born into the world ; he was 
of an old county family, and had good posses- 
sions, a magistrate, deputy lieutenant, and 
the rest, but he belonged to a generation 
before that in which he lived, and passed a 
yeomanlike and homely life, from the day he 
led the dance in the great barn at one-and- 
twenty to that wherein he was borne to the 
village churchyard, with half the parish in 





mourning for their benefactor, for his funeral | 


train. 

I seem to see him on his strong Welsh 
pony riding leisurely over his Jands, or, with 
his little son before him, to the neighbouring 
markets; or watching his beautiful grey- 
hounds upon the hillside, as they follow every 
double of the wily hare ; or at his grand old 
harvest-homes (a picture that is worth pre- 
serving) sitting down at the same table with 
tenant and labourer without one thought of 
patronage or condescension, and, “crowned 
with reverence and the silver hair ;’’or, in the 
early September mornings, striding swiftly 
through the glistening turnip-fields, or at his 
winter fireside, amidst a great company of 
friends, What Indian, what Arab ever paid 
the rites of hospitality more religiously than 
he? What a home of mirth, and feasting, 


and unpolished honest fun was that great | 


straggling house of his! The stables, indeed, 
were terribly near one side of it, and the 
farmyard had been near the other before his 
second marriage, but my mother had pushed 
it back with her delicate resolute hands, and 
made rookery and garden-ground there in- 
stead ; the poor folks said that flowers sprang 
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My companion wrote to me, next day, that | up under her feet, and in this case 
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they did 
so literally, but, nevertheless, at all times 
the old house must have been the most charm- 
ing in the world. My father doted on his 
wife, and her influence was always used for 
good; I was their favourite child, and 
Robert and Susan knew it; I trust in this 
little tale of mine I shall not speak more 
harshly of them than they deserve, nor forget 
that they are my father’s children; but I 
also have to remember what I owe to my 
dead mother. 

What recurs to me of my childhood is so 
different from my after-experience of life, that 
it seems almost to me to belong to the bio- 
graphy of another ; the love that was lavished 
on me, the patience that bore with me, the 
pleasures that blossomed for me then, at 
every turn seem not of this same world at all. 
There was a great armchair which I used to 
stand up in behind my father, and eat sweet- 
meats from the dessert-table, which he con- 
veyed to me over his shoulder ; also it was a 
great delight of mine to put his honey, which 
he preferred to sugar, into his tea, and stir 
it for him ; to tuke off his massy silver spec- 
tacles and endeavour to hitch them upon 
my small pug nose, and to blow out the flame 
of the brandy in his mince-pies. 

Afterwards I had a little pony of my own ; 
and about the breezy downland I would 
gallop all day long, after foxhounds or har- 
riers, or even a hoop. It will astonish those 
who are unacquainted with long undulating 
downs on a high tableland, to learn that I 
have followed a common broadish hoop upon 
windy days, up and down hill for miles; it 
would leap many feet high at every molehill, 


| bound with ineredible rapidity to the valleys, 








and creep up the opposite ascents quite slowly, 
until, when near the brow of the rise, the 
wind would catch it again ; and, when it came 
to the great roads with banks on either side, 
as is the case in those parts, it would clear 
them like a deer. Moreover, there was the 
Thames not far from us, and the most pic- 
turesque fishing-village upon it possible ; and 
I would punt myself alone, and quite contrary 
to orders, upon its broad bright bosom in the 
summer noons. The glory of wood and cliff, 
which was wont to fill me with such joy, the 
swift running mill-races, and the foamy 
lashers, with the great eel-pods leaning over 
them, still fill a niche within my mind so 
deeply that I almost think I might have been 
a poet, had my “lines fallen upon more plea- 
sant places ” afterwards ; nay, if suffering, as 
some say, conduces to the making such a 
being, 1am sure I have learnt in sorrow much 
to teach in song. I was about nine years old, 
I think, when my trouble time first began. 
My father, getting very aged and ailing, 
and my mother, being much occupied in at- 
tending to him, I was left a good deal to 
myself. There was indeed a tutor engaged 
for me, a Mr. Laurence, but of him I did not 
get much good in any way ; he had, however, 
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distinguished himself at the University, and 
was recommended by Robert himself, who 
was then at college. Whether this man was 
sent by him maliciously to harm me in my 
father’s eyes, I cannot tell, but he was entirely 
unfitted for his post; being a drunken and 
immoral person, whose character could hardly 
have concealed itself from one so astute as his 
selector. 

He took me out to fairs and village feasts, 
and gave me such a taste for beer and skittles 
that I took them to be the meat and drink of 
life. I became extremely fond of tossing for 
sixpences, also, and conceived an absorbing 
passion for playing put; indulging in it to 
such an extent hardly credible in so young a 
gentleman. Mr. Laurence was much too 
cunning to let any of this come to my parents’ 
ears while he was with me; but, in the va- 
cations, I used to revisit the haunts he had 
introduced me to, alone. On one occasion I 
had come home very tipsy, and could not open 
the back garden-gate. Robert came out and 
conversed with me across it, while I divided 
his name into infinite syllables ; and, having 
satisfied himself of my condition, he went 
back under pretence of fetching the key. 
Then he took me sharply by the arm, and led 
me into the house, and up the stairs into my 
sick father’s room. 

“Here is your son Charles, sir,” said he. 
“You wished to see him; but I am afraid 
he is not quite in a fit state to be talked to.” 

I muttered a few broken sentences, and 
stared in a drunken manner from one to the 
other. 

“Robert,” said my father, “leave the 
room.” 

After a little pause, and when his command 
had been obeyed, he said, 

“My poor boy, can you answer me one 
question ?” 

The tears ran down my cheeks for shame 
(and perhaps a little accelerated by the liquor 
I had imbibed), and I murmured thatJ could. 

“Have you ever been in this state before, 
Charles ?” 

* Yes, sir, I have.” 

“ And who went with you to the public- 
house to-day ?” 

“Nobody, sir; nobody, indeed, sir,” I 
answered. 

Ihad thought to please him by declaring 
no one else to be in fault; buthe groaned 
aloud, and, without looking towards me again, 
he bade me go away and get to bed. 

Fondness for low society, and drunkenness, 
were just those vices most abhorrent to my 
father,—-and that I had indulged in them 
both at such an early age, and of my own 
natural inclination, shocked him beyond 
measure. My mother came in from his 
room to mine an hour afterwards, and fell 
into a passion of tears at my bedside: I was 
miserable and penitent enough, and she for- 
gave me; but I felt something else had dis- 
tressed her beside my own delinquencies ; I 
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wasnow become, openly, the bone of contention 
between my mother and her step-children. 
Susan, who was a fine-looking dark lady, 
with wicked eyes, tall and straight, with an 
insolent carriage and manners, and a temper 
not hard to be provoked,—did not any longer 
take pains to conceal her contempt for us two 
interlopers. My mother had little or no 
money, and her family were of a slightly 
lower grade than that of my father,—and 
poor people and low people were equally 
Susan’s aversion, Susan had also a natural 
hatred of a woman as young and pretty as 
herself, and was especially jealous of her 
influence with my father. She had given up 
the seat at the head of the table with a bad 
grace, and never let slip an opportunity of 
annoying her rival ; which she easily enough 
effected by striking at her through me. She 
remarked, the next day after my escapade, 
that I was a spoilt boy, and apparently a 
vicious boy, and that I must be sent to school. 
Robert also followed on the sameside, although 
in a less obnoxious style. An assent to this 
plan was obtained from the sick-room, despite 
my mother’s opposition, and to school I went. 
Susan wanted me to be sent to Chirist’s 
Hospital, as being cheap and good enough, and 
because its discipline was at that time very 
severe ; but I was despatched to Eton. What 
a pleasant place was that! The only school, 


)as it seems to me, which the amenities of 


civilised life have really reached ; where, not 
only amongst the upper boys (who at many 
other places behave creditably enough) but 
in the lower forms, the ferocity of the English 
schoolboy is abated by the knowledge that he 
is an English gentleman. What healthy 
jlives they led! Scores of them swimming 
the river at all times, and scores of them 
learning to swim it, by help of an amphibious 
being with a pole, and a girth at the end of 
it, or by the more summary fashion of being 
chucked in by their friends. What riders 
were there, too! although riding was prohi- 
bited under the form of a severe enactment 
against wearing straps to their trousers— 
such an enormity as an Etonian riding 
without straps not being then contemplated, 
just as the judge of old thought no par- 
ticular jaw necessary against parricide. 
What leapers of brooks, what runners in 
paper chases! All these things pleased me 
hugely, and would have made me happy, 
if I could have forgotten my mother, and what 
she suffered for my sake. For myself, I quite 
dreaded the vacation times, especially as I 
was getting into worse rather than better 
favour ; [ had got tipsy—what Etonian has 
not ?—at Surley, on the fourth of June, and 
had been swished accordingly, and this had 
been reported in proof of my evil disposition. 
I knew who told these tales well enough ; and, 
not being deficient in spirit, I waged an open 
war against my enemies. When sister Susan 
predicted my future ruin one day amidst 
the family assembled, adding, “ Don’t come 














otherwise. 


stabbed 
came back to my father’s house an expelled 
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to me , for help, sir, when you get into dis- 
grace!” I replied, with some asperity, that 
in such a case, I would rather prefer going to 
the evil one for help, which 1 own was very 
improper, although it ex: actly expressed what 
I meant at the time. Robert, who was a 
clergyman by this time, reprimanded me for 
making use of such an expression ; my mother 
entreated me for her sake to keep my temper ; 
the aggrieved party (if Susan were she) in- 
sisted on my being beaten; and my poor old 
father, with quavering voice and shaking 
hand, "pesought that his children would not 
hurry him to his grave, by their disputes, 
before his time was ripe. This scene was 
not the last by many, which embitter the 
memory of boyhood to this day. 

I had been unquestionably a good deal 
spoilt; but I am sure I was of a pliable 
and loving disposition up to this time. In 
one winter half-year at school, however, 
when I was changing from the remove to 
the fifth form—from the governed to the 
governing classes—a circumstance occurred 
which altered my temper as much as my 
prospects. The captain of the house in 
which I lodged was a bully; one of the 
few creatures I ever knew (and a very rare 
vermin at Eton) who could shut himself up 
alone with a victim, for the enjoyment of 
torture. He had always hated and oppressed 
ame ; and, seeing his chances of tyranny draw 
near their end by my advancement, he deter- 
mined to take it out of me, while he could. 
He actually locked himself into my room for 
the purpose of thrashing me with a cricket- 
bat ; and, after a little struggle, in which his 
‘superior strength easily prevailed, he did 
thrash me. I resisted to the utmost, and, 
wild with rage, threw at him as he left the 
room, the first weapon within reach, an open 
penknife. He turned round sharply with a 
ery, and knocking his side against the door- 
post violently, the haft was broken off where 
it was projected, and the blade left in his 
ribs. It seemed to me,—who was then 
nothing better than a scapegrace, that, al- 
though the full extent of the injury inflicted 
was accidental, one need have no more scruple 
about punishing such brutes than in destroy- 
ing polecats. But the head master thought 
My tyrant had the meanness to 
say I had provoked the conflict, and then 
him with my own hand. So I 


boy. 
Thad plenty of leaving books given to me, 
plenty of good wishes, and even a letter from 


my tutor, ‘explaining the circumstances as he | 


himself (r ightly) believed them to have oc- 
curred ; but my father said, “ He will never be 
my Charlie again.” Robert said nothing, but 
wore asmirk of satisfaction. Susan remarked 
it was, “just what she had expected from the 
beginning ;” and my mother—I think she saw 
how it was going to be with me through life— 
when she came into my room at night, as her 


a 
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custom was, prayed God to defend me from 
myself, or to take me away at once out of the 
pitiless world. 

Whenever from that day I answered Sister 
Susan, she would say ; “ There, young gentle- 
man, you are doubtless right ; but pray don’t 
stab me.” While her brother on all occasions 
eyed me as the Grand Inquisitor might be 
supposed to have eyed a Jew ; and I dare say 
he would have enjoyed my auto-da-fé hugely. 
He had the selection of my next school; and 
it did a great deal of credit to his choice : it 
was cheap, it was a long way off, and its 
studies were not rudely broken in upon by 
vacations. The boys were shocking little 
blackguards, and Mr. Parrot, the master, 
was a shocking big blackguard. He was 
accustomed to beat me with one end of a 
threepenny cane until it became frayed at 
the edges, and then he beat me with the 
other end. I was employed in regular work 
for ten hours a-day, except on “the afters 
noons of Wednesday and Saturday and all 
day on Sunday ; at which times I was con- 
fined in the frowsy schoolroom for arrears. 
This last misery, to one like myself, who had 
been brought up in the open air, became 
quite sesutiaslin and at last I ran away, 
The place was not very far from London; 
and thither, in preference to going homeward, 
I determined to decamp. 

Now, it so happened that Monday — 
the day on which I put this design into 
execution —was that appointed for the 
French master to come over to Rodwell 
Academy, I met him upon the road. He wasa 
fine old fellow, who had served in Napoleon’s 
grand army and at Waterloo; and he marched 
with his stick thrown back over his shoulder, 
like a sword. I had a bundle of clothing 
and traps in my hand, and was running like 
the wind, so that Monsieur Pifar did not re- 
quire to ‘be a philosopher to discover my in- 
tention. “Stop, stop, mon enfant,” he shouted, 
with his stick-sword at arm’s length, to 
bar my passage, “Vat dat you run for, 
Monsieur Charley, you will not be back for 
my class, I fear, for the encore une fois, mon 
cher, since you never do read aright the first 
time. We will go back together now, to 
have our leetle deealogue.” “Now, the leetle 
deealogue was just what I had timed m 
escape to avoid; those interesting F bene 
and English conversations which we were 
obliged to hold on Monday mornings, such as, 
“Will it not be better to ring the bell for 
candles ?” or, “ How far is it from this place 
to Lisle?” So I backed a little, and leaped 
the hedge on my right hand to avoid his 
company. The Frenchman charged after me 
as if he were again at Mont Saint Jean, 
and we sped over the ploughed land at 
racing speed. Trusting in my activity and 
endurance, and willing at all times to make 
the most 1 could out of ever ything, I took him 
over the stiffest country and across the broad- 
est dykes I could find. Twice in that ee 
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pursuit the teacher fell short of his inten- 


tion, and into brawling floods. Once he came 
forth from out a regular bullfincher, which I 
had burrowed, and slipped under on my sto- 
mach like a rabbit ; he leaving his short black 
wig pendant upon the bushes, “hanging so 
light, and hanging so high, on the topmost 


twig that looked up at the sky ;” but still he| 


kept on manfully, and the weight of my 
burden began to tell upon me. I could hear 
his cochons! and mon dieus ! more audibly 
with every stride; and I determined, as a 
last resource, to try the river. Alas, swim- 
ming with one’s clothes and boots on, with a 
bundle on one’s back, is very different from 
the Leander method, and I should have been 
drowned but for Monsieur Pifar. As it was, 
Llost my consciousness ; and, when it returned, 
I found him chafing my hands with great 
solicitude, and calling himself scélérat, and 
me his enfant,—but for all that he took me 
back to school. I was to be made an example 
of, and had two days allowed me to get 
strong in after I had recovered from my dip; 
just as pigs are cared for previous to their 
intended massacre. 

Mr. Parrot’s kind intentions were, however, 
frustrated by my being sent for to the death- 
bed of my father. My mother had not dared 
to mention my name, so grievously had I 
been misrepresented to him ; but one day he 
looked about him anxiously, and 
whether he had not another son, From that 
time, until I tardily arrived, he muttered, 


“ Charlie—Charlie,” with all the pertinacity | 


of adying man. I[ found him propped up in 


his wide-spread bed, with all his family | 
He forgave | 


around him, nearly at his last. 
me all my faults, and spoke most lovingly 
to me, 

“ And you Charles, too, have something to 
forgive I know. Robert shake hands with 
him, and promise to befriend him when I am 


Robert obeyed, and said impressively :— 
“TI will do the best [ can for his good, 
father.” 


“And you, daughter Susan, take his hand 
also,” he whispered, for his voice was leaving 


him. But she drew herself up stiffly, and re- 
fused ; saying, she could not be so hypocritical 
for any one, certainly not at such a time as 
that ; neither, for all my father could urge, 
would she kiss my mother, but she did shake 
hands with her across the bed. 


This sad scene, at length, was over, and I} 


was sent out of the room; nor ever saw the 
dear old man again. His death, however, did 
not so move me, as my mother’s altered looks ; 
she was pale and thin with watching, and had 
grown spiritless and haggard from the cruelty 
of those who should have comforted her ; now 
she was forlorn and widowed, she bowed be- 


fore their sneers and cutting words, as a lily 


before the bitter wind. While my father yet 
lay dead in an upper chamber, Robert and his 
sister began to talk of money-matters, and 
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even suggested our departure from the house, 
The will had left all to them, save one thou- 
sand pounds to me, and five hundred pounds 
a-year to my mother, during her life. Like 
Hagar and Ishmael were we cast forth, and 
| the places that we had loved and lived in solong, 
were to know us never more. Ishimacl was the 
first mauvais sujet, and I the last, I thoucht, 
jas we drove over the hill-top by the wind- 
‘mill, and left the little valley behind us for 
ever. 

My hope was to be able to support myself 
| without being a burden to my mother, but 
| she had made her plans far otherwise ; I was 
| to be sent to college, at whatever discomfort 
ito herself, before choosing for myself some 
| profession that need not dissever me from her. 
| Her heart, alas! was so fully fixed on me, 
| that she gave no thought to the deadly dis- 
j}ease at work within her, about to take from 
|me, not only my chance of worldly fortune, 
|but the greatest good fortune Heaven can 
; send a man—a loving mother. 

Surely, there is no place where men of such 
| various expectations meet upon this earth, on 
80 nearly the same level as at an English 
| University. One small set of men, especiaily of 
|fast men, often comprehending within it the 
| titled heir of halfa county, and the ambitious 
| youth, who is spending his little capital, all 
that he will have in the world before him, in 
making merry during his three college years ; 
it requires no effort of his own to thrust back 
the wretchedness that awaits him, until the 
very last moment, youth, high spirits, and the 
society of those who never think of work as 
a necessity, ignore the dreadful fact as long 
as possible, and Lord Raffle Oaks and Sir 
Rayther Rapid, have no reason to think but 
that some ancestral mansion, or great town- 
house, awaits in their gay companion, as it 
does in themselves, a present or future owner. 
What a fearful training is this for a penniless 
man! Accustomed as he has been naturally 
to all sorts of luxury and enjoyment, but to 
the most deferential and obsequious behaviour 
from those beneath him, he will one day tind 
the bowing tradesman ready to give him in 
charge for loitering about his warehouse in 
suspicious clothing, or the stable groom, who 
has worn out his hatbrim with servility, to 
challenge him to fight for beer. There is 
nothing of this that has not happened again and 
again, but it did not chance to me ; although 
I could not bring myself to read, I never for- 
got that my mother’s means were narrowed 
for my sake, and whenever I hunted, or com- 
mitted an extravagance, I invariably devoted 
some of my own one thousand pounds, to pay 
the debt, which legacy for some reason, or 
other, I had not yet received ; riding, indeed, 
was my chief temptation, and I gave way to 
it very often, my favourite costume was a cut- 
away coat, and I took a pride in a certain 
bandiness of my legs. One day, as I strad- 
dled into Hall, with a sporting air, I per- 
ceived a well-known face at the high table fix 
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itself on mine, with cynical smile ; it was 
that of my reverend brother, who was evi- 
dently prepared to see me similarly attired, 
and when he whispered to my tutor, at his 
side, [didn’t doubt that he was not increasing 
my favour with that dignitary. If I had 
been a little nearer I dare say I should have 
caught the words, Mauvais sujet. After the 
next college examination, indeed, in which 
I did not take a very distinguished place, my 
tutor sent for me to his rooms, and thus in 
his peculiar style delivered himself. 

“Mr. Charles Wroughton, your progresss 
here is anything but satisfactory to the 
authorities; and I should not be doing 
my duty, Mr. Wroughton, if—if—if, in 
fact, we did not do something. The dean 
also informs me, that never having been to 
morning chapel for ever so long, we now 
find your evening chapels diminishing ; besides 
you ought to have explained to me—having 
been expelled from Eton in so unfortunate a 
manner—what the circumstances were. In- 
deed, in short, your friends must, Iam sorry 
to say, be written to with regard to your 
removal from the—in point of fact—the 
college.” 

I said, “ Don’t trouble yourself, sir, to write 
to my friends. I will withdraw at once of my 
own accord ;” and I went straight from his 
presence to the Butteries, and took my name 
off the books of St. Winifred’s. My tutor, 
who was far from an unkind, although an un- 
taken 


grammatical man, would I knew have 
no such step as this, without the promptings 
of some evil tongues. My offences were venial 
compured to those of many of my companions, 
and had deserved no such punishment. 


O what a punishment it was! To have to 
meet my dear self-sacrificing mother’s face, 
and see it pale before the news I had to 
tell; to know that from that moment even 
in her heart, mistrust and doubt of me be- 
gan to grow; and to feel, as I do feel, that 
the death which was hanging over her, was 
brought down at once by this rude shock! 
She now first seemed aware of her preca- 
rious state, and having striven in vain to 
sell her annuity, at almost any price, she 
wrote to Robert Wroughton (of whose late 
wicked deed I had not informed her), to 
remind him of the words of his dying father, 
and to know if he was willing to do anything 
for me. His answer—written by Susan, 
instead of himself, under pretence 

ress of business—conveyed his opinion that 
[ ought to be articled to some honest trade ; 
no definite proposition was mentioned, but 
merely that suggestion framed expressly to 
make my mother weep. She did not weep 
long, kind heart. In three weeks from 
that time, I was left (at nineteen), an orphan. 
Alone, with my last friend in the church- 
yard, I was forced now to look life in the 
ed ; I wanted work, employment of any 
kinc 


I to advise with ? My college ‘companions 
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but how was 1 to get it; whom had | 
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I determined, wisely, to separate from. The 
neighbours who lived in my father’s county, 
and who had mostly taken our side in the 
family quarrel, I was too proud to apply to; 
Robert, of course, was out of the question. 

I wrote to him for what was due to me, 
and he sent me six hundred pounds, the 
rest having been deducted for expenses of 
my schooling, and even for the purchase of 
my little pony, years ago. Ido not know 
whether he robbed me legally, or not; but 
I felt so sure that his prudence would not 
have suffered him to do anything criminal, 
or actionable, that I took no steps in the 
matter. Three hundred pounds, 1 owed for 
bills at college ; and, as may be well sup- 
posed, my dear mother had had nothing to 
bequeath me. I paid all, therefore, and with 
what remained I started to seek my fortune, 
whither all other adventurers, from the days 
of Whittington, have gone—to London. 

I took a che: ap and dirty lodging in one 
of the streets out of Golden Square, and 
stared for some days over its dingy blind, in 
hopes of something, somehow, “turning up.” 
In that great city, without even an acquaint- 
ance to converse with, and with that little 
capital, on which alone I could count for 
bare subsistence, dribbling away, I was in- 
deed a pitiable object. No summit of a 
Caucasian mountain, no depth of a disused 
lead mine, could have been a more solitary 
spot to me than that populous town was. 

I looked over the Times’ advertisements 
with those eager eyes which foresee starva- 
tion in the not distant future ; I watched for 
benevolent old gentlemen in the streets, and 
put my trust in those chance adventures, 
which are used (in books) to erect colossal 
fortunes. At last, a “ Wanted a youth of good 
appearance and address, as an accountant,” 
seemed to present to me the hope «f a liveli- 
hood. ‘The situation was to be had in an 
otiice under that little colonnade off Waterloo 
Place, which looks as if the opera-house had 
been first projected there ; but, afterwards, 
had been begun again lower down. A dark- 
some den enough it turned out to be, and the 
proprietor of it (whom, however, I never saw 
in broad daylight), was horrible to behold. 
There was a lurid gleam—if I may say so, 
made up of the fire of the worst passions— 
for ever playing over his murky countenance. 
a reference, but 
simply proposed his terms of one pound a- 


| week, and bade me take them or leave them; 


I was in his service for a month or two ; but 
was employed during that period in such an 
unaccountable manner that I cannot say what 
I did. I wrote out heaps of law gibberish 
for him ; I drew up hundreds of forms of “I 
promise | to pay ;” LI was made a witness 
scores of times to little bill transactions which 
and 
an infinite variety of strange gentle men, I 
took money about for him, to the most.liverse 


| habitations ; from the very street where my 
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own lodgings were situated, up to the fashion- 
able squares. He may have been the man who 
distributes the Secret Service Fund for the 
government, or he may have been the man 
who accommodates noblemen and gentlemen 
on their own personal security, for himself ; 
but, at all events, he was not a man of deli- 
cate scruples, or refined notions of honour. I 
am sure of this, because, when I left him, 
upon his taking into his service an additional 
young hand, who seemed to me the quin- 
tessence of roguery, he never gave me a six- 
pence of my salary: a debt which I had fool- 
ishly allowed to accumulate. 

“ You should always have these agreements 
put in writing, my dear sir,” he said, when he 
wished me good-bye. 

I was very bitter-hearted and desperate 
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maintained, that we ran one vessel down in 
broad daylight, and were ourselves in most 
imminent danger from a fire that broke out 
in the forecastle. We were nearly seven 
wretched months, before we came in sight of 
the promised land. 

All whom I had associated with upon the 
passage seemed to have some plan or other 
tixed upon for their future guidance, and by 
no tueans appeared anxious to be joined in 
it by so magnificent a youth as I; for there 
was no change as yet in my appearance (for 
what should I have gained by it?) from 
the days when I companioned with the 
Saint Winifred swells; and they rightly 
judged that a gentleman, and especially a 
fast gentleman, would not be of much service 
at a squatting run or at the gold diggings. 





after this. I thought of living merrily with|I was as much without a profession, or a 
what little money I had still left, and then of|notion of getting a livelihood, therefore, 
making an end of it. My intercourse with| when we got view of Sydney, as in the Lon- 
this old rascal had not improved my morals.|don streets. The sight of land at all, how- 
I was getting, if not Robert Macaire-ish, at | ever, was a cheering thing ; and as we passe 
least Devil-may-care-ish. I would go to the} between the lofty Heads, and beheld the 
theatres and Cider Cellars, and see life gene- | forest of masts within the harbour, and the 
rally, for nights together, and then 1 would | city stretching away on either side, its beau- 
make a spasmodic effort at economy, and /tiful wings with tower and steeple rising 
would give sixpence for the right of sleeping | from the mass, and the pleasure houses and 
in acab, or would give fourpence for a day’s| gardens crowning the hills above, it seemed 
subsistence, in the shape of a sandwich and a|a welcome home enough to a storm-tossed 
glass of ale. wretch like me. 

At last, I made up my mindto do what I} We were moored alongside a wharf in 


should have done long before : I was attracted | Darling Harbour, and disgorged all our 
by a gaudy placard upon a dead wall, headed | crew. 


They went out by twos and up to 
“Wealth, wealth, wealth!” It went on to/}tens, or if one disembarked alone it was to 
describe the certain prosperity that resulted | meet a welcoming hand upon the shore, and 
to all, who went by the Cobweb Line of} to hear a voice that bade him be of good 
Packets to Australia, and I resolved to emi-|cheer. I was the only one quite solitary 
grate. Much of my wardrobe, which was very | and without a friend ; and yet the appearance 
disproportionate to my slender finances, I dis-| of all around me seemed as though it were 
posed of fora few pounds. I had no P.P.C./at least my native country; the same faces, 
cards to leave for anybody ; and, in three days | the same language (a circumstance which cer- 
time from having seen the placard, I was on| tainly makes a colony, however distant, less 
board the Shaky, bound for the port of Sydney; | strange and alien than a foreign land), and 
having seen quite enough, I thought, and to|even the well-remembered cry of “Cab, sir, 








spare, of this side of the world. 

The Shaky was an emigrant ship, sailing at 
a very cheap rate, and in an entirely inetlicient 
state for anything beyond an excursion to the 
Isle of Wight. There was a great lack of neces- 
saries of all kinds; so much so, that we were 
reduced to biscuits for the last month. Of 
comforts there were absolutely none. I 
had taken with my last money (except a 
pound or two), a stern cabin berth; and, 
therefore, my experiences were not worse than 
other peoples’. The man, who pretended to 
be the surgeon, might just as well have been 
the cook ; and, on the other hand, the cook— 
of whose culinary skill, however, there was 
no great test on board—might as well have 
been the surgeon. Whenever there was any 
wind, no matter how favourable, we were 
forced to shorten sail, for there were only two 
or three bits of canvass which could bear to 
be blown against ; the ropes were in an equally 
rotten condition, and the discipline was so ill- 


cab?” assailed me as if at the Marble Arch 
or Holborn Hill. The beautiful clearness and 
pleasant warmth of the air was, however, far 
other than that of London; and in the Botanic 
Gardens, where I wandered on the very even- 
ing of my arrival, all tropical plants were flou- 
rishing without protection from the weather. 

I lay that night at a small inn near the 
docks, and started to seek my fortune—a 
pursuit I was by this time a little tired 
of—the next morning. Porters were wanted, 
glaziers were at a premium, good Scotch 
gardeners in request, and skilled labourers 
in the coach-making department, I think ; 
but I saw no advertisement, heard no 
inquiry, for a young gentleman with half 
a university education. I purchased some 
suitable raiment, and took the best choice 
that offered itself. I engaged myself as a 
porter at the Darling Dock. I had to work 
like a horse, but I was very strong, and my 
earnings were not less than six shillings 
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a-day. T got humble lodgment, also, in 
the house of a friendly squatter, who had 
failed in that particular line of business 
through his own fault—drunkenness. 

He told me plenty of stories of the delights 
of his own profession—of the snugness of a 
log-hut—of the choiceness of kangaroo soup. 
Many an evening over our tea (which he 
poked into the kettle in company with the 
sugar, as it is Bush fashion to do) and! 
damper-cake, he spake of this and that clear- | 
ing, and of crops of maize and wheat; of| 
boiling-houses, of tallow, and of the charms 
of Australian gelatine ; but all his eloquence 
was spent in vain, until he touched upon 
eattle-grazing. The danger and excitement of 
this kind of life seemed indeed infinitely pre- 
ferable to sweating under weights and bur- 
dens. And yet I knew that I was deficient 
in the diligence and perseverance that must 
needs be exercised by a good stockman ;| 
what wits I had, I felt were of the civilised | 
sort ; and I was loth to leave the metropolis, | 
where better things had more chance to befal 
me than in a far-away squatting district. 
But the final argument which very near per- 
suaded me to leave Sydney for good (except 
when I might return to spend my hard- 
earned money in it on dissipation, at long 
intervals, as my kind-hearted narrator had 
done) was the picture he drew of the stock- | 
man’s Centaur-like life: mounted on swift 
horses from dawn to dusk, and almost con- 
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tinually engaged in the wildest description of 
hunting; racing by the side of thousands 
of cattle—now heading, now turning them, 
and now having to escape by whip and spur 
from their horned fury. 

“Ah!” exclaimed I, with joy ; “you’ve hit 
on the very thing. I should like to see the 
Australian horse I could not ride !” 

“A rider?” he replied. “What! A rough | 
rider? Then your fortune’s made, and you 
need not go far to find it. From Murrum- 
bidgee—from Wellington Plains, there are 
five hundred wild horses in the city, if 
there’s one, at this present.” 

So, I left my portering to itself for that 
next day, and accompanied him to a horse- 
dealer’s, and here were, sure enough, fine 
spirit horses in plenty, and a great insuf- 
ficiency of jocks. One unhappy youth—no 
stockman, for he is always a capital rider, 
but a sort of parody upon the slang tightly- 
dressed boy of the old country—was just 
then endeavouring to subdue a mighty quad- | 
ruped in the straw-yard. Twice he had been 
flung before our eyes, and there seemed every 
likelihood of his being flung a third time, 
when I offered my services to the master. 
He bade me try, if I thought I could do it 
better or wanted to get my blessed neck 
broke. The boy dismounted ; and when I got | 
up in his place, [ felt that I was myself again, 
for the first time since I had left Saint Wini- 
fred’s, What a joyous exultation—what a 
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with that fiery steed beneath me! 
reared and kicked and plunged, indeed, but I 
accommodated myself to his motions with 
ease; we understood each other in five 
minutes ; and in half-an-hour my conquest 
was complete forever. So did I do that day, 
but at a fearful risk to life and limb, to half-a- 
dozen other horses, The dealer was intensely 
pleased, and offered me twenty pounds or my 
pick of all his stud if I would break for him 
for a week. I chose a horse for the express 
purpose of demonstrating my veterinary 
skill, rejecting this and that for great or 
little blemishes, and fixing at last on the very 
best. Finally, I returned him his gift, ob- 
serving, “No, I want permanent employ- 
ment, and something to keep a horse with, 
before I accept one.” Without so much 
haggling by nine-tenths as would have hap- 
pened upon the like matter in England, I 
undertook an engagement with this man 
from that day. I was to be rough-rider, 
farmer, and purchasez, or rather agent, in one. 
He was to find the money, and I was to re- 
ceive twelve per cent. of the profits. 

For many successive weeks, and even 
months, did Mr. Charles Wroughton (for I kept 
my name) exhibit himself upon several scores 
of steeds, in turn, at the Tattersall’s of Sydney ; 
and with such success that the whole stock 
of the dealer was sold off at very remunerat- 
ing prices. I received for my share of 
the transaction alone about two hundred 
and twenty pounds. I did not in my 
prosperity forget what I owed my bush- 
man friend; but rejected his advice that 
I should go to the plains, and purchase stock 
on my own account, without the inter- 
vention of a third party. I reflected that 
one part of the business only I was certain 


|of—namely, my judgment of the merits of 


the cattle themselves ; but, of driving whole 
herds of them, of bargaining with honest 
stockmen, or of combating with marauding 
bushrangers, I knew nothing. 

For more than two years, then, I con- 
tinued with the horse-dealer; first as his 
assistant, and latteily as his partner, taking, 
however, any well-paid engagements to 
break individual horses that offered them- 
selves during that time. And after that, 
I set up in business, for myself. I soon 
bought whole droves of horses, and did a 
great trade. I dare say it was very unspe- 
culative of me—I dare say it was the height 
of absurdity, after having got so far—that I 
did not try my luck up the hills or in the 
gold country ; but I was collecting nuggets 
fast enough in my own way, and I confess to 
having no higher desire than that of growing 
rich. For England, where I had experienced 
so much unhappiness, I had the most pas- 
sionate longing. ‘To return, to resume my 
old position as a gentleman among the best 
of those I had known at college, or to make 
new friends, was my darling scheme. Al- 
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sense of life and power did I experience | though I have not set down the slights and | 
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insults I had often met with, and the fears 
that had beset me during my penury, I had 
suffered from them bitterly at an age and 
with a disposition that bore them very ill; 
and I was eager to revisit the scenes of my 
wretchedness in a better plight. I know it 
was but a sorry ambition, but [ am nota phi- 
losopher, nor indeed a wise man of any kind : 
how should it be expected of a mere mauvais 


sujet and fast man like me? Never, how-' 


ever, shall I cease to be thankful for so much 
of fastness as prompted me to follow the 
drag upon the most spirited horses I could 


get at St. Winifred’s ; for that part of my uni-| 


versity education had been useful to me indeed, 


When house and land were gone and spent, | 


horse-breaking was most excellent. 
A circumstance, slight in itself, which « 


. 


curred after I had been about five years my | 
own master, determined me still more upon | 
leaving the colony as soon as I had made a! 


sufficient fortune. A man came to my office 
one day to apply for a groom’s place, who 


had been a servant of my father’s and of my | 


half-brother Robert’s. Jem had been sent 
away (I dare say for no good, but I was 
quite ready to think it a hard case), and had 
come over to Sydney, as I had done, to try 
his luck. Seeing my name about the streets, 
he had applied to me in the hope that I 
might turn out to be his young master, 
Charlie. I engaged him, of course, at once, 


and asked him all manner of questions about 


the old house and its inmates. 

Miss Susan had quarrelled with her bro- 
ther, and lived elsewhere. Mr. Robert, who 
had now no cure of souls, saw a deal of 
company, male and female, and there had 
been talk of his going to be married at one 
time, but nothing came of it. 

In answer to my inquiry, of whether he 
spoke of me at all? Jem said : 

“Yes ; he often does at dinner-time, while 
I’s waiting at table. You goes by a queer 
name, which I can’t mind now ; but it means 
a black sheep.” 

“ A mauvais sujet?” I suggested. 

“Ah, that’s it. Yes; you be a mauvay 
sujay, now, among the gentlefolks.” 

Whether it was my college education, or 
my connection with the bill-discounter, or my 
relationship to Robert, or my intercourse 
with stable-grooms, which prompted me to 
use such an expression, I cannot tell, but I 
said : 

“Curse the gentlefolks !” and bade Jem go 
to his work. I was determined to show 
them I was not what they were pleased to 
call me. 

In a few days I had well disposed of my 
stock in hand, and of the goodwill of my ex- 
cellent business; and, upon reckoning all 
savings from the hour I set foot in Sydney 
seven years before, I found myself possessor 
of twenty thousand pounds. I am not ex- 


” 


aggerating it by one shilling ; and I doubt not | 


that, if I had remained there until now, my 
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| yearly profits would have averaged about five 
thousand pounds. But I had enough and to 
Spare as it was, and took my passage in a 
first-class steamer for Great Britain, with 
as light a heart as a man might carry, and 
| with but seven-and-twenty years upon my 
/back. The contrast between this voyage 
and the last was agreeable enough; but 
my arrival at Southampton quite brought 
tears of gratitude into my eyes. I was alone 
as before, and occupied the very same room 
in the very same hotel that I had slept in 
previous to my emigration ; but in the sight of 
the world (and I fear in my own sight also) 
I was a thousand times the better man. My 
astonishing success at Sydney had of course 
been much magnified, so that I had been 
a star amongst my fellow-passengers ; yet 1 
was scarcely prepared to see in the arrivals 
of the next morning’s paper, that the great 
colonial capitalist, Charles Wroughton, Es- 
/quire, had returned, after a short absence, 
to his native land ; but so it was. 

I took a small well-furnished house in Lon- 
don and found no difficulty in getting nice 
people to come to it. I made myself real and 
sterling friends ; not because I was richer now 
than before, but because I had opportunities 
of making friends, which before could not 
exist. Upon colonial matters, I am consi- 
dered so high an authority that I have been 
more than once consulted by the government ; 
and of private applications from the families 
of young men about to emigrate I have had 
absolutely scores. They generally set forth 
that the youths know several languages 
(especially dead ones), have the gift of teach- 
ing, and play excellently upon the cornet-d- 
pistons ; or sometimes, holding the popular 
opinion of emigrant virtues, they warrant 
them able to turn their hand to anything, 
and with a taste for mechanics. But my in- 
variable reply to all is, “ Can he ride ?” 

I hope, however, that I do not shrink from 
assisting all I can ; that [ have not forgotten 
my own hopeless condition only a few years 
back ; and that, especially, when I come 
across a poor mauvais sujet I give him a help- 
ing hand. As for such an expression being 
applied to myself, May Fair would rise as one 
man (and woman) in arms against it. If there 
is a title that becomes me more than another 
it is—from the haunts of business, a steady 
young fellow, or—from the drawing-rooms, an 
eligible young man. Nay to show what a 
change my reformation (?) has made even in 
my enemies, I possess this (unanswered) 
letter : 





Dear Charles,—I am delighted to hear of your great 
success in the colonies and of your safe return to Eng- 
'land. We, down in Berkshire, always prophesied as 
| much, from our knowledge of your determination and 
shrewdness ; whenever you shall think proper to come 
home again, you will find a hearty welcome from many 
an old friend, and especially from 

Your affecticnate brother, 


Rosert Waovcuron. 
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I should not be at all surprised if the 
reverend gentleman were to leave all his 
money—especially if I don’t go to see him— 
to the skittle-playing, school-expelled, extra- 
vagant scapegrace, to whom his letter was 
addressed. 


CHIP. 


SMALL CHANGE. 
By others’ faults wise men correct their 
own, is an aphorism which I have transcribed 


more than once, with a varying amount of 


ink-splashes and blots, and with greater or 
less fineness in the up-strokes and firmness 
in the down-stroke. 1t is even probable that 
many of my readers may have performed 
the same achievement of caligraphy. By 
others’ wants wise men measure their own, 
is a maxim which is much less frequently 
either theoretically studied or practically 
carried out. Yet it is as good a maxim 
as the other—better, I will say; because, 
although faults are a moving-spring of con- 
siderable power in the mechanism of human 
society, wants are even yet more effective in 
their action on the cogs and wheels which 
keep life a-going. 

We are grumbling a little, and are likely 
to grumble more, about the anticipated want 
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very biggest of all, you ought to witness the 
despair of Algerian shopkeepers when you 
purchase of them some three-halfpenny 
article, and treacherously slide beneath their 
very nose a great piece of silver; you ought 
to behold the porters who have received a 
douro (four shillings and sixpence) in payment 
for a twopenny job, running about from door 
to door, begging and praying for décimes. 
They would often be justified in keeping 
the whole piece, on the ground that they 
|had fairly earned the balance. In former 
times, as in Naples and elsewhere, when 
| you changed a silver five-franc piece for 
smaller coin, especially for copper, you 
‘easily got a discount of ten centimes. But 
‘although the five-frane piece retains its credit 
as firmly as ever, not only can you get no 
discount on it now, but it is often impossible 
| to change it at all. 

The cause of this terrible scarcity of cop- 
| pers, which may, before long, even make itself 
‘felt in England, arises from a curious spot, 
if I may apply the word spot to so vast 
a tract as the Great African Desert. The 
‘inhabitants of the Sahara, in consequence of 
‘certain movements, transactions, and ad- 
vancements, have absorbed all the current 
‘small change in Algeria, Even the new, 


light, French copper coinage is hailed with 


of a penny in our circulation, without re-| delight by the children of the sands; the 
flecting that, as half a loaf is better than coins are greedily imported under circum- 
no bread, so mils and half-cents are better stances the most flattering to themselves 


than no coppers at all. A wail is uttered (the sous). Another thirsty sponge, which 


by an opposite neighbour, which ought sucks up an immensity of copper, is Morocco, 
to make us hug ourselves in our riches It appears that the first stray copper utensil 
both present and in contemplation, If that comes to hand, is instantly seized by one 
Midas was punished by the conversion of of the innumerable coiners of base money, 
whatever he touched into gold, nations in whose clumsy wares, rude and worthless as 
like manner are made to do penance by they are, are nevertheless used as change in 
having nothing but golden and large silver|the open market. The more closely you 
coin to handle. The Oran (Algerian) news-|look at Africa, the less you are surprised 





papers state that the country is at its wit’s 
end for what all Frenchmen are so dearly 
fond of—change. Buyers and sellers are 
equally in a fix how to regulate the odd cash 
left when their transactions are finished : all 
kinds of tricks are played to find up small 
change, which remains unfindable, For in- 
stance, an individual who dare not smoke a 
single pipe of tobacco if you offered him a 
sovereign to do so, rushed into Madame 
Levillain’s shop in a red-hot hurry, asked for 
a one-sou cigar, laid down a five-franc piece, 
and, with a sickly smile, requested his 
change. 

“ Monsieur,” said Madame, with dignity, 
“keep your piece of silver. You will pay 
me for the cigar when you can.” 

She cunningly preferred risking the loss 


‘at the disappearance of small coins when 
once they have entered its boundaries. It 
has always been a coinless country, re- 
garding it in a general point of view. Shells 
| have been even used as the money wherewith 
|to purchase slaves; a fine black young 
woman was worth so many thousand cowries. 
Amidst the populous tribes of the interior 
the drollest substitutes for a currency 
have been employed. It is not therefore 
a few handfuls of halfpence and fourpenny 
pieces, such as an electioneering candidate 
would scatter amidst a crowd, that will fill 
up this yawning vacuum of cash., The na- 
tives are daily becoming better and better 
acquainted with the uses of money, in conse- 
| quence of their intercourse with or subjection 
to various European nations at various points 





of her ware to shortening her stock of| of the immense line of coast which runs from 
that precious change, of which she has! Egypt, past Algeria, past Sierra Leone, 
not always a supply. In order to appre-|round the Gold Coast, round the Cape of 
ciate the value of halfpence, and the untold| Good Hope, past Madagascar, to the top of 
treasure you possess in a copper coal-scuttle| the Red Sea. Add to this, that in Algeria, 
and a series of bright stew-pans, ranging| the bank in which the Arabs place the most 


from least to little, through big, biggest, and!contidence, is mostly a bank whereon the 
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wild thyme grows. An unsuspected hole in 
the ground is made the treasury of super- 
fluous specie ; the father dare not give the 
son the clue to the secret hiding-place, for 
fear the son should anticipate his heritage by 
an unfilial employment of his dagger or his 
pistol. And so the hoard remains safe till 
prudent papa, accepting an invitation to a 
throat-cutting party, starts on some pleasant 
shooting excursion, from which he never 
comes back ; and his capital, thus invested in 
land, is lost to his heirs, and what is worse, 
to Africa. It is not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at that loud complaints are made iu 
Algiers, and even in France, of the scarcity of 
small change. In the interior of Algiers, things 
are in such a state, that before buying any- 
thing which cannot be returned to the owner 
—such as a dinner, or refreshments—prudent 
people, who do not wish to get into debt 
without knowing it, take care to inquire 
beforehand whether the vendor can give 
them change. Amongst the natives especially, 
to get change for a five-franc piece is a difficult 
effort of diplomacy. A traveller who wanted 
to buy some medals from the Kabyles of 
Taourga, and who had no small change, lost 
half a day in parleying with all the capitalists 
of the population before he could succeed in 
exchanging a miserable five-franc piece for 
five twenty-sous pieces; and he only managed 
it by giving a tip of a couple of francs to the 
person who assisted him in this difficult 
monetary transaction. It seems that, for 
some time past, no small silver has been sent 
over from France ; so that no metallic cur- 
rency has arrived to replace that which the 
Jews melt in the Tribes for the fabrication of 
their liberally-alloyed jewelry, not to men- 
tion that which goes to the mint at Tunis, 
and that which the natives bury in the 
earth. Wholesale dealings are hampered ; 
retail traders are like men dancing in 
fetters. The difficulty exists. How to get 
rid of it ? 

It is suggested by some that the best means 
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jewelry, and the Tunisian speculators would 
no longer find their interest in import- 
ing it. Indigenous millionnaires (of sous) 
would no more bury this kind of coin than 
they would inter bank-notes, and trade 
would have always wherewithal to go on 
with. Such is the solution advocated by the 
Akhbar. 

In eighteen hundred and thirty-two, a mer- 
chant of Oran, in order to remedy a like 
public penury, issued little cards sigued with 
his name, to serve instead of copper coin. 
Before eighteen hundred and thirty, the 
tascaras (permits of export), little notes of 
three or four lines which were sealed by the 
Bey, circulated, and were received in the 
town and its environs for sums which often 
mounted so high as four, five, and even ten 
thousand francs. The present absence of 
change occasions an uneasiness which urgently 
requires a prompt remedy ; and this necessity 
suggested to an Algiers banker the idea of 
issuing bons, or notes payable on demand 
for ten, five-and-twenty, and fifty centimes 
and ulso for one franc or a hundred centimes 
The judicial authorities were of opinion that 
the issue was an infringement of the law of 
stamp duties; it is clear, however, that if 
private individuals are prevented from inter- 
tering at similar crises, it is the duty of the 
government to apply a remedy to the evil 
signalised., 

La Colonisation (African Journal), argues 
that the circulation of postage-stamps, which 
is capable of being vulgarised and generalised 
for all sorts of persons and all kinds of ex- 
changes, is preferable in every respect to 
card-paper tokens put forth by individuals. 
The small change called for is already in 
existence, and is serviceable the instant we 
decide to employ it. The figurines (a very 
good word, which deserves to be imported) 
destined to the prepayment of letters are 
obvious and natural small coin, The go- 
vernment has only to declare them coin 
of the realm, to make everybody have re- 


would be to coin pieces having a nominal|course to them, to render possible the 


value considerably above their actual value ; 
something, for instance, analogous to the 


| 


many transactions in which small sums 
are obliged to enter, and to make it, in 


money called obsidional, such as has been ; short, an easy matter to give change to a 
used during sieges. The difference being fixed | customer. 


by a regular tariff and known to all, every- 


It is objected, in the first place, that these 


body would be aware what he was about/| little square bits of paper are inconvenient to 


when taking it. It would be a currency in 
which confidence could be placed, although 
the material guarantee would only exist tor 
a portion of the value. It would thus take 
rank between the bank-note, which offers the 
zero of material guarantee, and ordinary coin 
which presents the guarantee in its full in- 
tegrity. ‘The new French sous and décimes, 
whose intrinsic is inferior to their nominal 
value, are the precedent which it is proposed 
to follow. Money of this kind would have 
the inappreciable advantage of remaining 
in circulation; for the Jews would not 
be so strongly tempted to convert it into 


carry, and are liable to be lost; but all 
such matters are comparative. Figurines are 
twenty times more convenient than either 
two-sous pieces or pence, even for people 
unprovided with porte-monnaies. With your 
pockets filled with several francs’-worth of 
sous, it is not so very easy to run, or jump, 
or to make a forced march under a broiling 
African August sun, Some years since, the 
cook on board an English steamer had made 
considerable savings little by little. Many 
mickles make a muckle. He got it by pence, 
and in pence it remained hung up in a dark 
nook in a canvas bag. One voyage, in going 
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into port, the steamer grounded on the bar 
The breakers were 
He was a 
good swimmer ; so he jumped into the waves 








at the haven’s mouth. he 
rough, and the cook took fright. 


to reach the shore. But he had not dreamt 
of leaving his beloved coppers behind. Be- 
fore taking his final plunge, as it proved, he 
had strapped his bagtul of pence and half- 
pence safe round his neck. Of course he 
went to the bottom, like a dog condemned to 
watery grave, and remained there till the 
crew had time to fish him up, after they had 


got themselves and the passengers out of| 


danger, which they did. Now, if Cookey’s 
wealth had been invested in figurines, he 
would have escaped with a ducking and a 
mouthful of brine. A glass of hot brandy 
and water applied to his own inside, and a 
little fresh gum to the back of his figurines, 
would have made all right and straight 
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furiously advertising, in urgent and even 


imperative placards, “ Wanted, a Copper Cur- 
rency !” 














A SHADOW OF GEORGE HERBERT. 


Ir thou, in life’s chill thunder-rain, 
Poor heart, 
Be caught and drench’d, 

| So that the fire 

Of thy so living faith all smoulder’d is and quench’d ; 
Yet pause before thou dost complain, 

Dear heart, and straight inquire 

If thou 
Didst not some other while disdain 
Shelter ere now. 


But, if thou suffer’d art to bask, 
Dear heart, 
In life’s full sun, 
Nor need to swerve 


again. ; From the true path of faith and duty won ; 

As to the chance of being lost, figurines | Then look into thyself, and ask, 

are just as safe as gold five-franc pieces, silver | True heart, if thou deserve 
twenty-centime pieces, and copper centimes Such bliss ? 
themselves, Such a consideration as that If not, beware life’s hardest task 
ought not to hinder a useful introduction. To take amiss. 
If you help a people to a handy representa- 
tive of value, it is their business to take care 
of the monetary symbol; and they will be 
sure to do it, according as their means and 
position render its preservation of greater or 
oe importance to them. Diamonds, pearls, 
rubies and emeralds might easily be mislaid 
and muddled away by persons who set no 
store by them; but we do not pick them up, 
like dropped pins, as we walk along the 
streets. 

Timid persons are sore afraid that a small 
currency of French figurines, for Algerian 
circulation, would be the creation of as- 
signats, or notes whose value is represented 
by nothing ; but the objection is neither valid 
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Ir had been too much the custom to look 
on James the First as a mere buffoon. Sir 
Walter Scott, with the chivalrous feeling of 
a cavalier, came to his rescue, and elevated 
him to the dignity of a pedant. He endowed 
him with good humour, wit, and the easy 
familiarity which makes monarchs and great 
men so popular, ‘Then came other inquirers, 
‘and rummaged amidst the records of con- 
temporary sycophancy, and found sermons 
declaring him to be a British Solomon, and 
dedications of learned books pronouncing him 
to be the best of scholars and most elegant of 
nor true. The government would not pay in| writers, He was evidently on the rise. Had 
postage-stamps, it would only be making use | we been mistaken all this time? and was he 
of them for the purposes of odd coppers. |indeed the wise and just and accomplished 
Moreover, they can instantly be converted | prince, whom court chaplains could only 
into money’s worth, namely, work done in| parallel in the line of Hebrew kings? His. 
the shape of letter-carrying to any possible | leafy honours were blusiing thick about 
amount. Figurines have no more need to/ him, till one day comes a frost, a biting frost. 
be themselves of material value than have| A certain laborious lawyer, by name Mr. 
shares in canals and railways, or season-| Pitcairn, ransacks all the legal proceedings 
tickets to the Crystal Palace. But even with! of his reign, gives transcripts of trials, the 
the adoption of postage-stamps as current) very words of the accusations, and the sen- 
coin, on the southern shores of the Mediter-| tences of the jury; and the man stands 
ranean, an admirable opportunity still pre-|confest the most bloodthirsty, greedy, and 
sents itself of getting rid of incongruous} contemptible of all recorded kings. How a 
small coins. A small stamp, or mint-mark,| monster of such cruelty could be laughed at, 
like that which the English impressed’ on | however absurd his manner and appearance ; 
the Spanish colonati dollar, would serve| how a mountebank so grotesque could be 
to give authority and uniformity to foreign | feared, however vindictive and tyrannical, is 
and heterogeneous metal counters, Victo-| one of the problems which carry us. back to 
ria’s or Napoleon’s profile may penetrate | the times of Nero, when senate and people 
into regions of Central Africa, where they applauded his wretched performances on the 
will be rival idols to the long-worshipped | flute, and trembled at the slightest movement 
fetishes, and will shake the altars of bloody | of his hand. It was again possible to fear 
Mumbo Jumbo himself. A continent that | and to despise at the same time. 
could swallow Europe several times over, is! We will cull a few examples of the mingled 
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meanness and ferocity which produced these 
incongruous results. 

On the tenth of October, in the year six- 
teen hundred, a merchant burgess of Edin- 
burgh was put on his trial by the king’s 
express command. His crime had been so 
great, that monarchy itself was endangered 
by it; and the great heart of the Scot- 
tish ruler was agitated with the fate of 
kings. 

Francis Tennant was arraigned in the fol- 
lowing words :—“ Ye are indited and accused 
for the false, malicious, undutiful writing and 
dispersing of slanderous, calumnious, and re- 
proachful letters, to the dishonour of the 
king’s majesty, his most noble progenitors, 
council, and proceedings, and stirring up of 
sedition and contempt in the hearts of his 
subjects against his majesty,—which letters 
ye laid down in the kirk of Edinburgh, 
to the effect the same might have fallen 
in the hands of the people; thereby to 
bring his majesty in contempt, and stir up 
his people to sedition and disobedience, ex- 
pressly against the laws against lesing 
makers, and authors of seditious and in- 
famous speeches and writings. Which ye 
cannot deny, like as ye have confest the 
same by two several depositions subscribed 
with your hand.” 

All the researches of the careful compiler 
of these trials have failed in getting a copy 
of the “pasquils ” in which Francis Tennant 
had signalised his wit. From some vague 
entries in one of the registers, he believes 
they must have contained some severe innu- 
endos on the birth of the king, calling him 
the son of Signor Davie, by which name 
Rizzio was commonly known. But whatever 
the satire might have been, the publication 
can have done no great harm, as it consisted 
in dropping two letters on the church floor, 
which seem to have been immediately picked 
up before they fell into the hands of the 
people. Francis Tennant made confession of 
authorship, and put himself, as it was called, 
in the king’s will—that is, threw himself on 
the royal clemency, after pleading that the 
crime occurred three years before, and that 
he had not been served with a copy of the 
accusation. He also alluded to a noble sen- 
tence in the Roman law, which it is a pleasure 
to quote. 

In the chapter, Si quis Imperatori Male- 
dixerit, the decision is this, “If the evil 
speaking proceeded from levity, it is to be 
despised ; if from madness, it is to be pitied ; 
if from a sense of wrong, it is to be forgiven.” 
But whether in this case it proceeded from 
levity, or madness, or a sense of wrong, the 
king was determined on his revenge. He 
wrote a warrant to the court to pronounce 
doom on Francis Tennant. Read the bitter 
words and remember the offence. “Justice, 
Justice-clerk, and your Deputes. We greet 
you well. It is our will, and we command 
you, that upon the sight hereof ye pronounce 
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|the doom following upon Francis Tennant, 
| burgess of Edinburgh, after his conviction of 
the forging and casting down of seditious 
| pasquils—that is to say, That he shall be 
taken to the market-cross of Edinburgh, and 
his tongue cut out at the root; and that 
there shall be a paper fixed upon his brow 
bearing that he is convicted for forging and 
giving out of certain vile and seditious pas- 
quils detracting us and our most noble 
progenitors ; and thereafter that he be taken 
to the gallows and hanged till he be dead, as 
ye will answer to us upon your offices and 
obedience. Whereanent these presents shall 
be your warrant.” 

This was dated the twenty-third of Sep- 
tember. In three or four days, calmer and 
softer thoughts came into the king’s mind. 
He reflected, probably, on the length of time 
which had oceurred since the pasquinade 
was written, or the sufferings of the poor 
author during his long imprisonment ; and 
—generous, noble James!—he writes on 
the twenty-seventh to his subservient judges 
“that they are to omit the tongue-cut- 
ting, and merely hang}the culprit—escheat- 
ing his goods to the crown.” Ay, here is 
the moving power in all the interferences of 
this exemplary sovereign with the course 
of justice. Mr. Pitcairn, who defends the 
king’s character wherever he can, gives him 
up here. “Independently of his wounded 
kingly dignity,” he says, “the wealthy bur- 
gess's escheat had proved too great a bait 
to James’s cupidity to admit of his passing 
scot-free.” 

What the arena, with the excitement of 
its gladiatorial combats, was to the Roman 
emperors, the courts of Jaw were to the son 
of Signor Davie. He seems to have watched 
them with the keen interest with which 
Caligula may have observed the struggles 
of a Christian martyr inthe grasp of a tiger. 
He was perpetually in a fidget till he got his 
victim condemned. His judges were remove- 
able at pleasure, and not displeased with the 
taste of blood. So king and lawyer were 
mutually pleased. 

One day—it was the twenty-third of April, 
sixteen hundred and one—there was excellent 
sport provided for the Lord's anointed, as he 
called himself, and the dispensers of justice in 
the Parliament house. ‘The blood of Francis 
Tennant was still dripping from his hands, 
when his wrath was roused by a much greater 
enormity than the mere publication of a 
pasquil ; an enormity so great, that nothing 
but the doer’s death could expiate the 
offence. The offence, to be sure, was un- 
premeditated. It was not even carried into 
execution; but the man had shewed an 
intention of committing the crime —he 
would have completed the dreadfu) act if 
he had not been prevented—and that was 
enough. 

Archibald Cornwall was one of the town 
officers of Edinburgh. His duties seem to 
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have resembled those of a bailiff at the pre- 
sent time. Some unfortunate tenant had 
fallen into arrears for rent, and the relentless 
hand of the law had seized this man’s goods— 
chairs, benches, tables, bed,and, unfortunately 
for poor Cornwall (who was perhaps no great 
judge of the fine arts) a “ portraitour ” of the 
king. Let us hope it was hideously like, and 
did justice to the truculent insignificance of 
expression of the great original. While the 
worthy offidial was preparing to dispose of 
the goods by auction at the market cross, 
it struck him that if this splendid specimen 
of painting could be seen by the crowd 
assembled, he might have a chance of getting 
afew extra shillings when its turn came to 
be sold. He therefore got a hammer and a 
nail, and was in the act of going towards a 
certain tall, dark, dismal-looking ‘beam which 
stood close to the rostrum he occupied, for 
the purpose of hanging the representation of 
majesty high enough “to be viewed by all. 
What was this tall upright beam, with the 
projecting arm and the remains of a piece of 
cord dangling from it in the air? Some 
friends stopped the auctioneer from making 
use of the fatal tree. The hammer was put 
back in its place—the nail left innocuous in 
the wood. What! is James to be disap- 
ointed of his vengeance? Is he to have no 
lood? Listen to the “ dittay,” or accusa- 
tion :— 

“The which day Archibald Cornwall, one 
of the town officers of Edinburgh, being 
entered on pannel, dilated, accused, and pur- 
sued for the treasonable and ignominious dis- 
honouring and defaming, so far as in him lay, 
of our sovereign lord, the King’s majesty, 
by taking of his Highness’ 8 por traiture to the 
public market- place of this burgh, and there 
shamefully and vilely setting the same to the 
stoops and upbearers of the gibbet ; and in 
more, and manifest, and treasonable contempt 
and disdain of his majesty, he stood up upon 
a board or form beside the said gibbet, and 
drove a nail therein, so high as he could 
reach it, and lifted up his Highness’s portrait 
aforesaid, and held the same upon the gibbet, 
pressing (intending) to have hung the same 
thereon, and to have left it there as an igno- 
minious spectacle to the whole world, if he 
had not been staid by the indignation of the 
whole people, menacing to stone him to 
death, and pulling him perforce from the said 
— to stay his treasonable fact as afore- 
said.” 

The jury found the unfortunate man “guilty 
of satting his Majesty’s portrait to the tram 
or beam of the gibbet, and presenting of the 
same to be hung high upon a nail iutixed in 
the said gibbet. » “And then comes the sen- 
tence which sent James rejoicing home: 
« For the which cause the said Justice Depute, 
by the dempster of the said court, decerned 
and ordained the said Archibald Cornwall to 
forfeit life, lands, and goods (Oho! he was 
a wealthy man, this bailiff!) and to be 
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taken to the said gibbet, whereupon he in- 
tended to hang his Majesty’s portrait, and 
thereon to be hanged till he be dead, and 
to hang thereupon by the space of twenty- 
four hours with a paper on his forehead 
se that vile crime committed by 
im 

The careful editor of these curious trials 
informs us, that James took a deep and active 
part in the death of this poor man ; and that 
on all occasions the slightest infraction on his 
personal dignity was never forgiven. Nay. 
we find as he advanced in years she cxtendat 
his guardianship of his individual honour to 
that of his native land. Touch a Scotchman, 
you had the king for your enemy; and at 
that time, when all the scum and outpouring 
of the north forced its way into every cranny 
and corner of England, his majesty had quite 
enough to do to restrain the reproaches and 
sneers, and animosities of his new and less 
obedient subjects. It was with difficulty the 
Scotch of all ranks and degrees could be pro- 
tected from personal violence. They were 
mobbed in theatres, and lampooned in prose 
and verse. But woe to rn tant if he 
were discovered. There was a bloated jester 
in Whitehall, with a broad Scotch brogue, 
with the vanity of a woman and the malevo- 
lence of a coward, who resented any depre- 
ciatory allusions to his ancient kingdom as 
insults to himself and attacks on his sovereign 
power. There appeared one day in the 
streets of Edinburgh a Polish gentleman of 
the name of Stercoff (Latinised into Ster- 
covius). He travelled in his national garb, 
as he had probably done in the other en- 
lightened capitals of Europe ; but the Scottish 
people, with an instinctive persuasion that 
ow could visit their cold and inhospitable 
land without some sinister object, insulted 
the foreigner wherever he appeared. They 
hooted him on account of his dress, and of 
course despised him because he spoke with a 
foreign accent, and perhaps because he occa- 
sionally washed his hands. At all events, 
they made the man’s visit very disagreeable. 
He revenged himself by the publication of a 
pamphlet called a Legend of Reproaches ; and, 
in it, expressed some very free opinions as to 
the politeness, the kindness, the civilisation 
of the Scottish nation. The king read the 
book; and, from that hour, the fate of Ster- 
covius was sealed. He had left the country ; 
he was quietly living at home. But he had 
a king for his enemy, and nothing could save 
him. An ambassador was sent over to de- 
mand his life: money was lavished to bribe 
compliance: the claimant was King of 
England. The culprit’s native state was 
anxious to stand weil with the successor of 
Elizabeth ; and Stercovius was arrested and 
hanged! The persecution of this poor man 
cost his Majesty upwards of six hundred 
pounds—a great sum in those days—but re- 
venge was sweet ; and, if it could be had for 
nothing, sweeter still. So he applied to the 
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Scotch burghs for the repayment of the | mightily blinded and deceived (although 
coin expended in vindicating the Scottish | quick-sighted otherwise), that they should 
honour. We looked carefully for the result | suffer such an unprofitable and pernicious 
of this application, and we — — or multitude, -~ filthy offscourings of people, 
age with some misgivings. e read, and|to rage and domineéer within their entrails 
Saloons greatly that the applicant was foiled. land bowels, &e. &e.” 
The burghs declared it a national question| What could Thomas say? He grimned a 
beyond their jurisdiction, and Stercovius’s | foolish grin or two, we may suppose, and con- 
ghost may perhaps have been soothed by the | fessed his crime: said he was in one of bis fits of 
agonies of grief with which the murderer |insanity at the time—inops mentis, the Oxford 
parted with the “siller.” But what? If Schalar called it—and that he was verg sorry 
foreigners are thus punished for aspersing the | for what he had done. Most people would 
countrymen of the king, shall - of the Scots remy been satisfied with this excuse. But 
themselves turn traitor to the cause of |the king—let us see what conduct he pur- 
Scottish honour, and revile his auld respected sued. The half “daft” prisoner is, of wlleads 
mother, and live? No, no. Call Thomas | found guilty in terms of his own confession ; 
Ross into court. }under what threats or promises obtained, the 
Mr. Thomas Ross has been a minister in| record sayeth not; and sent back to his 
the Scotch kirk, but has gone to study at /miserable prison till his Majesty’s pleasure 
a eens he oot : ey | could be _—— a pleasure was 
ordained : a flighty, light-headed man, who}|soon too widely known means of the 
has been sainaiiiens in custody of his friends | following sentence : , 
as not quite in his right mind. They should Re September 10, 1618. The Justice, con- 
have kept him from pen ink and paper; for form to a warrant and directior of his 
one day—in his new-found zeal for the; Majesty, by the mouth of the dempster of 
English form of Church government, and | court, ordained the said Maister Thomas to 
persuaded, with the absurd vanity common | be taken to the market-cross of Edivburgh, 
to the half-witted, that his talents would! and there upon a scaffold, first his right hand 
amply redeem any little wrong his enmity lto be struck off, and thereafter his head to be 
might do to his countrymen, and that even | struck from his body; and his head to be 
the king would be pleased with so witty, so | thereafter afiixed on an iron spike upon the 
deep, so learned an adversary—he affixed on | Nether-Bow Port ; and his said right hand 


the great door of Saint Mary’s, in the High | to be also affixed on the West Port of the 


Street, a thesis, as was the custom in those/said burgh of Edinburgh; and his whole 
days, containing most dreadful propositions,} moveable goods and gear (if any he has) 
as we shall afterwards see. The Vice-|to be escheat to his Majesty’s use, as 
Chancellor, if he had been a sensible man,/convict and culpable of the said heinous 
would have laughed at them and said no} crime.” 
more. But he was probably in hopes of a| ‘The letter of the king is still extant, though 
bishopric, being a toady of the largest size.|the lord advocate of the time, willing 
He accordingly sent up the awful paper to} enough to be the instrument of the cruelty, 
Whitehall. The king rubbed his hands ;/made great efforts to have the record of the 
there was another unhappy man to be) whg¢le transaction expunged from the Books 
unished. He sent down to Oxford; he|of Session. But a careful picker-up of re- 
fired a vessel at London Bridge ; he sent the | markable incidents at the time took duplicates 
nuch-bewildered author of the thesis down|of all the proceedings, and in an obscure 
to Edinburgh, with a letter to the judges to/corne: of the library of the Faculty was dis- 
condemn him as soon as they could, and keep | covered a manuscript containing everything ; 
him in the iron cage in the meantime. He/the blood-thirsty instructions of the king, 
was too valuable a bird to be allowed to| the words of the accusation, and, most curious 
escape. Poor, silly, vain, ridiculous Mr.) of all, the very Thesis, with all its ten pro- 
Thomas! Why didn’t you stay quietly inj positions which the insane Scotchman fixed 
your small manse at Cargill, and not mix! up upon St. Mary’s door, That noble church 
yourself up in the great questions of)in the noblest of streets, with thousands of 
Church and State? For this is your indict-} the youth of England pouring into it when 
ment :— the bell rings on Sunday morning, are there 
“Ye are dilated of the devilish and detest-| any who look upon the solemn gateway and 
able forging, feigning, and blasphemous utter-| remember that an awful tragedy took its 
ing, and by writ publicly exposing of a| beginning on that spot? A single student 
villanous, infamous, and devilish writ, all|saw the paper, and tore it down ; he carried 
written with your own hand, concerning a lit to the vice-chancellor before another eye 
pasquil, or thesis ; together with ten several |than his own had time to rest on the madly 
abominable articles, or appendices, confirming | scribbled document ; and Thomas Ross died a 
the same; that all Scotsmen ought to be| death of great suffering. His family were dis- 
thrust forth of the court of England (excepting | graced and ruined; the king’s frown was 
his gracious Majesty and his son, and a very | upon the house of Craigy of which, he was a 
few others) ; and that the Englishmen are|son; and brothers, sisters, all, went into 
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beggary. There is a recordin the church books 
of their native parish of various payments of 
small sums for the maintenance of “ Mr. Ross, 
late of Craigy, brother of Maister Thomas, 
late execute in Edinburgh.” 

But these criminal trials are not all of such 
a melancholy character as those we have 
selected as illustrations of the inherent | 
cruelty of King James’s nature. Some of | 
them are ludicrous—but it is only the laugh- 
able side of a thoroughly hateful disposition, 
for in all of them we find traces, wherever 
the chief actor appears, of a meanness, a 
vanity, and a paltry cunning, which make us 
turn almost for consolation to the gloomier 
pages we have left. It is better to be torn | 
bya tiger than mangled and worried, with 
ridiculous contortions, by a ferocious baboon. 
Here is a delightful story, under date of 
January the thirteenth, sixteen hundred 
and one. 

There was a young widow, buxom and 
free, of the name of Isabel Hutchinson, who 
was living, a rich and honoured guest, with 
John Johnstone, baillie of the small village 
near Edinburgh called the Water of Leith. 
At kirk and market the widow was much 
admired ; her fortune was probably well 
known, and it was all in her own power. 
Now, about four miles from the Water of 
Leith was the mansion of Craighouse, be- 
longing to the Kincaids, and, of course, it was 
not long before the rumour of the widow’s 
charms, personal and pecuniary, reached the 
somewhat impoverished laird. On went his 
best boots, out came his best horse, and, 
with sword and spurs to show his gentle 
blood, he cantered gaily over to the Water 
of Leith, and called on his friend the 
bailiff. 

John Kincaid of Craighouse was of higher 
rank than the lady; but love and money 
level all distinctions of this sort. To be 
Leddy Kincaid of Craighouse, with immense 
expanses of the Braid Hills as part of her 
domain—compensating by quantity of acres 
for poverty of soil—was a great elevation to 
the wealthy widow Hutchinson. So there 





every reason to suppose that the laird pros- 
pered in his wooing. Day after day he 
mounted his fine brown horse—it was one of 
the best trotters in the county—and he trotted, 
full of blissful anticipations, to the residence 
of the ladie of his love. Buta hitch arose 
somewhere; whether the relations of the 
defunct Hutchinson did not like the match, 
or the widow was not yet out of the guardian- 
ship of mother and aunts, no one can tell ; 
but it struck John Kincaid one day as he 
travelled to the Water of Leith on his noble 
brown, that its back was long enough for 
two; and that if by any chance he could get 
the widow behind him, they would need fleet 
steeds to catch them before they got into the 
stout walls of Craighouse. Then he would 
send for “ Mess John,” have the indissoluble 
knot tied, and snap their fingers at the 
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Wicked John Kincaid to imagine such a 
device! Butin those days it was far from 
uncommon, and was scarcely counted a mis- 
demeanour, especially if the other party made 
no objection to the ride. The baillie of the 
Water of Leith appears to have been a gentle- 
man that knew the world. He could wink 
when duty or friendship called for it ; and, on 
extraordinary occasions, could shut his eyes 
altogether. On the seventeenth of December, 


sixteen hundred, accordingly, John Kincaid 


left his mansion of Craighouse ; and, attended 
for honour and safe escort by six or seven 
friends and followers—among whom we are 
pleased to see the name of David Watson, 
sister’s son (nephew) of John Johnstone, 
baillie of the Water of Leith—proceeded to 
the house where the lady was, no doubt, 
waiting his arrival. But modesty is great in 
widows about to be married again, and it 
tovk some time, and perhaps a little gentle 
assistance, to get her into the saddle. Can 
there have been treason in the camp? Has 
anybody told the king what game was afoot ? 
or was it chance and misadventure altogether ? 
It so happened that his majesty was hunting 
that day in the fields that lay between the 
Water of Leith and Braid. A cavalcade such 
as the elopement presented was not likely to 
escape the crowned Paul Pry ; who besides 
had, in all likelihood, been forewarned of 
what was going on. The bridal party turned 
off to one side, galloped might and main to 
get out of view ; and, skulking through valleys 
and getting behind rocks, they reached the 
house, dismounted the terrified bride, helped 
her into the hall, and barred the great door, 
Is that all you knew of the king, John Kin- 
caid? Don’t you know that he is defender 
of the law, and allows no man to tyrannise 
over the subject but himself? Where is the 
marriage license? Where are the banns ? 
Is the widow your wife ? 

Suddenly a great knock shakes the door of 
Craighouse, a face pale with anticipation of 
evil is presented at the side window of the 
flanking tower, and the bridegroom sees half 
a dozen lords, and knights, and gentlemen, 
who demand admission in the king’s name, to 
arrest him for the high crime of forcible ab- 
duction, one of the highest offences known to 
the law. The main door of Craighouse was 
of stout oak, and the walls six feet thick. 
The widow was very beautiful (and also 
rich), and John Kincaid declined to admit 
the Earl of Mar, Sir John Ramsay, and 
divers others, who clamour greatly for the 
release of Mistress Hutchinson out of her in- 
voluntary duresse. The contest lasts some 
time, till the assailants threaten to bring the 
king himself to the rescue, and set fire tothe 
house. The heart of the laird sinks at this, 
and he opens the door. He is instantly seized 
as a wrong-doer, hurried into Edinburgh, and 
treated in prison with such rigorous harsh- 
ness, and scantiness of food, and dampness of 
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dungeon, that he is compelled by hunger and 
request of friends to throw himself upon the 
king’s will. This was exactly what his ma- 
jesty wished, and had set all this machinery 
in motion to obtain, He avoided by the 
confession of the culprit, the chances of an 
acquittal, and the exposure of an open trial ; 

and this was the legal document by which | 
the king decided the affair. 


* James, by the Grace of God King of Scots. To 
our justice, justice-clerk, and their deputies greeting. 
For as much as John Kincaid of Craighouse is become 
in our will for the abducting of Izabel Hutchinson, | 
widow; therefore we declare our will as follows, to 
wit; that the said John Kincaid shall make payment | 
to us and our treasurer in our name, or to such others 
as our said treasurer shal] appoint and assign, of the 
sum of two thousand five hundred marks, money of | 
our realm; as also that he shall deliver to us, and | 
our said treasurer, his brown horse; commanding | 
hereby, you our said justice, justice- clerk, and deputies | 
to cause, pronounce, and declare this our will against 
the said John, judicially ; and insert these presents in | 
our books of adjournal to have the strength of an act 
or decree. Subscribed with our hand at Holyrood |. 
house, the last day of January, 1601 years. 

James Rex. 


What became of John Kincaid and the | 
winsome widow, we do not know. Let us | 
hope that the marriage was brought to pass | 
in a legal manner, and that part of her for- 
tune went to pay the enormous fine. May 
we hope, also, that an extra fifty pounds re- 
covered the good brown horse ? 

These are but samples of the appearances 
the King of Scots makes in his character of | 
Head of the Law. The mingled cruelty and 
selfishness he displayed were never equalled | 
by any other ruler. Whether it was to mur- 
der a crazy minister, as in the case of Ross, 
or to make himself master of a good steed, as 
in the case of Kincaid, the restless interfe- 
rence of the British Solomon is always visible, 
and the laws tortured to his purpose. The) 
subserviency of judge and jury, the base 
adulation of the courtiers, the oppression of 
the people, and the bloated self-sufficiency of | 
the monarch, might remind us of a certain 
crowned head of the present time. But the 
skies of Scotland would need to be darkly, 
beautifully blue, the Forth with its Inch- 
Keith and Inch-Colm to be a sapphire sea 
studded with emerald isles, to make the 
parallel complete. Yet, will some future 
generation — Heaven send it may be the} 
present !—shudder over the triumphs of King 
Bomba and the sufferings of Poerio, as we 
in this happier time look back with loathing 
and pity on the blood-stained annals of King 
James. 

We cannot close these extracts from a very 
valuable work, without entering a protest 
against the attempts sometimes made to!i 
gild over the infamies of the unfortunate 
reign of King James the First. We sus- 
pect even, that those who study Mr. Piteairn’s | 
volumes will cease to be either amused or | 
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misled by the bonhommie and kindly ho 


mours of the monarch in the Fortunes of 
Nigel. 


COMMON COOKERY. 


Ir has been too long an English fashion to 
| despise cookery : not the pleasure of good 
living, but the art of making good food out of 
unpromising material—of rendering the less 
tempting and the less nutritious “parts of 
meat, palatable and nourishing by scientific 
treatment. We have even embodied our con- 
tempt in certain popular sneers at the kitchen 
world of some of our neighbours; whose 


|economy seems to us mean rather than in- 
| genious, and whose culinary contrivances we 


| suspect to be unwholesome, instead of admir- 
ing as infinitely better than our own. Yet 
few blessings are of greater importance than 
that of well feeding a dense population ; and 
|if, by any applic: ition of unused material, or 
by new combinations of those already in use, 
the sum of a nation’s food can be increased, 

a larger national benefit will have been 
wrought than many would like to acknow- 
ledge. We know that a vast amount of 
evil temper, and irritability, arises from indi- 
gestion, and th: wtindigestion i is greatly helped, 

if not caused, by bad “cooking. 

But the greatest impediment to a culinary 
reformation exists among the people them- 
selves. The prejudices of the poor are so 
extraordinary that it has always been a 
matter of great difficulty to coax them 
into the use of any new article of food. In 
the time of the famine in Ireland, starving 
men refused to eat Indian meal, and the 
beggars of Munich during Count "Romford’s 
great soup experiment ‘there, would have 
nothing to do with a certain diabolical root, 
then lately imported into Bavaria: potatoes 
were obliged to be disguised out of all 
shape, mashed and mixed, and fairly smuggled 
down their innocent throats. But, when | they 
afterwards learnt what new ingredient had 
so astonishingly improved their daily soup, 
they had the wisdom to clamour for more 
potatoes. Again, in Ireland no one will 
eat bullock’s liver. And, when men and 
women were dying under the hedges of bare 
hunger, large casks of salted bullock’s liver 
were sent from Ireland to England to be 
pressed (the pressing yielding a liquor in great 
request for certain adulterations), dried in 
ovens, pounded, and sent back to Ireland as 
snuff. How few, too, of our own poor will 
eat rye-bread! In Ireland, it is a social 
disgrace to eat rye-bread. Who does not 
know also the pestilence of fish manure— 
fish manure for potato land? which means 
gold and life scattered broadcast to putrify 
in the air. Hundreds pining in want and 
hunger, might Jive well and _ healthfully 
on that neglected manure, if they would 
but learn the simple art of cooking fish-food 
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of everything. Many other materials of 
food are also cast aside altogether, or com- 
paratively but very little used. Thus ma- 


caroni, of which a pound at fivepence gives | 


four pounds of food when boiled, is almost 
unknown among our poor. Yet, seasoned 
with pepper and salt, and flavoured with 
grated cheese (which the poor can buy very 
cheap) or sweetened with sugar and butter, 
it makes a dish not to be despised, even 
by epicures. Indian meal, also, mixed with 
treacle and boiled hard as a pudding, is a 
delicious dish ; as also when made into a kind 
of porridge or stirabout, and then eaten with 
butter and sugar, or treacle, or with red 
herrings and fine herbs, if it is to be made 
very good, These are modes of preparation in 
high repute in America; but here, although 
Indian meal is cheap and plentiful—and were 
there the demand, it would be more plentiful 
still—we doubt if the poorest person in the 
kingdom would touch them. 

We laugh at the old Pythagorean prejudice 
which thought ita crime to eat eggs ; because 
an egg was a microcosm, or universe in little: 
the shell being the earth ; the white, water ; 


fire, the yolk ; and the air found between the | 


shell and the white. But we are positively 


no more rational, if less religious, in many of | 


our eating superstitions, The Chinese are 
the only people who make use of everything 
that can by any possibility be masticated and 
digested. 
than any other people in the world. Their 
disguises and transformations are very clever. 
For instance, they make real cheese out of 
dried peas—the whole tribe of leguminosz 
yield vegetable caseine, or cheese—not to 
speak of their edible birds’-nests, their strings 
of savoury slugs and caterpillars, their plump 
puppies, and kittens innocent of mouse-flesh, 
daily sold in their streets. Every herb of the 
field, the Chinese press into the service of their 
stewing-pans. They eat foxes in Italy, where 
they are sold very dear, and thought fit for 
the table of a cardinal. 

But the grand article of all whose claims we 
wish most to press, and whose claims we Eng- 
lish most neglect, is soup. A man might really 
grow quite eloquent on the wonderful pro- 
perties of soup. It is nourishing, even 
when made of vegetables only —of course 
more nourishing when made of meat. It 
distends the stomach, which is as necessary 
for digestion as nourishment itself. Those 
same bullocks’ livers we were speaking 
about make capital soup; so do coarse 
joints, usually sold at very low prices ; 
and ox-cheeks, which are generally from 
twopence-haifpenny to threepence the pound ; 
as well as other odds and ends of the 
butcher’s stall. And here let us give the 
primary law of all soups. They must be 
made with cold water, suffered to boil only 
for a few minutes, and then kept at almost 
the boiling point—simmering, in fact—for 
many hours, The secret is to make them of 
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| cold water, and let them simmer gently for a 
long time. The theory is this. Hot water 
sets the albuminows constituents of meat 
hard, as the white of egg is set, and prevents 
the juices from escaping; but cold water 
softens the fibres, and extracts the albumen 
and the nourishing juices. But for boiled 
;meat, the reverse. The meat should be 
put into boiling water to set the juices; and 
then kept under the boiling point, (which is 
two hundred and twelve degrees,) until quite 
cooked. To continue it at a boil hardens and 
spoils it. Finely chopped meat put into cold 
yater gradually warmed, then strained and 
| pressed, makes the best soup for invalids. 
Bacon, dried beef, red herrings, suet 
dumplings, and fish of all kinds, make 
good soups, as well as rice, sago, semolina, 
and other grain. Peas and barley, with 
|slices of wheaten bread, make a strong and 
nourishing soup, well seasoned with fine 
herbs, pepper, and salt. Count Romford fed 
his beggars on this at Munich, at the cost of 
two and a half farthings a day! This, 
including the expense of tirewood and wages, 
and at a time, when firewood was much 
dearer than coal is now in England. By his 
own contrivances (we use the Romford 
stove to.this day), he reduced the daily cost 
of fuel for the dinners of a thousand, and 
twelve, sometimes fifteen hundred people, 
|to four-pence halfpenny a day. This could 
‘be done again. Without dreaming of in- 
| terfering with the domestic meal—the snug 
| family circle, which has such a good moral 
letfect—and recommending, instead, commu- 
nistic feeding, we would simply suggest 
that cooking on a large scale might be 
advantageous and economical to the people. 
In model lodging-houses, for example, certain 
standard dishes—soup the principal—might 
be made wholesale at much less cost to 
each family, than if made separately in the 
family rooms. Public cooking would re- 
quire skilful handling, like all things affecting 
the internal conditions of domestic life ; but 
certainly it would be much cheaper than 
ithe present mode of separate cooking, 
and it might well be so managed as not to 
interfere with the most private manner of 
living. 

Volumes might be written on soup. The 
orator, the physiologist, the philanthropist, 
or even the poet, might advantageously ex- 
pend his genius on the subject of soup. “No 
One estimates its value,” says Liebig , “more 
highly than the hospital physician, for whose 
patients soup, as a means of restoring the 
exhausted strength, cannot be replaced by 
any other article in the pharmacopeeia. Its 
vivifying and restoring action on the appe- 
tite, on the digestive organs, the colour, and 
the general appearance of the sick, is most 
striking.” Extract of meat, or concentrated 
soup, is thus spoken of by Parmentier, and 
is especially applicable to our brethren in the 
Crimea ; whose ignorance of cooking brought 
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starvation upon thousands of themselves last 
winter: “In the supplies of a body of troops, 
extract of meat would offer to the severely 
wounded soldier ameausof invigoration which, 
with a little wine, would instantly restore his 
powers, exhausted by great loss of blood, 
and admit of his removal to the nearest 
field-hospital.” “What more invigorating 
remedy,” exclaims Proust, another expe- 
rienced dietetic physiologist, “‘what more 
powerfully acting panacea than a portion of 
genuine extract of meat, dissolved in a glass 
of noble wine? The most recherché delicacies 
of gastronomy are all for the spoiled children 
of wealth. Ought we then to have nothing 
in our field-hospitals for the unfortunate 
soldier, whose fate condemns him to suffer 
for our benefit the horrors of the long death- 
struggle, amidst snow, and mud, and 
swamps !” 

In this prejudiced country, the idea con- 
nected with soup is, that it is a poor, 
washy, meagre sort of food, not at all worthy 
of the true-born Briton. But this idea is 
erroneous, even when applied to soup made 
without meat and eutirely of vegetables. 
Upon such soup, millions of people on the 
Continent almost entirely exist. It is true 
they are not so muscular as people who have 
access to meat, because vegetables, producing 
in the human body chiefly blood and flesh, yield 
muscle sparingly. Neither do the herbs 
of the field furnish the weakly nutriment 


that most of our beef-loving countrymen 


imagine. The horse is not a weakling, 
neither is the elephant ; yet both are strict 
vegetarians. Nature makes them so; but 
she has given to man a dentition and a 
stomach for flesh ; and flesh he had better 
have—when he can get it. But, because man 
can do without it, he isa bad reasoner who 
reduces himself to the condition of a joyless 
vegetarian. Vegetables do not offer sufficient 
resistance to the incisors und canines of man 
for perfectly healthy existence. So thoroughly 
is mastication a law of nature, that Count 
Romford’s mendicants pined upon copious 
rations of excellent soup, until the Count 
discovered that Nature resented the idleness 
of their teeth, He added to each portion 
crusty bread toasted hard, and his paupers 
became plump. 

Meat soup is, of course, better than soup 
maigre; but soup maigre is better than 
starvation. And we venture to assert that 
starvation is the lot of thousands in this 
country, in consequence of a stolid prejudice 
against utilising all sorts of leguminous, 
and even of adipose matter, by making soup 
of it. 

We might save almost as much in our 
cooking as Count Romford saved in his, both 
of food and fuel, if we were wiser in our 
methods. If we always cooked in close ves- 
sels, and never opened the lid—whereby a 
large volume (seven-eighths) of absolute 
nutriment escapes up the chimney; if we 
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cooked with slow fires, letting things simmer 
rather than boil, and if we roasted slowly and 
thoroughly. Or if, with a hot fire at first, 
then suffering the heat to diminish gradually 
—which makes the meat become aromatic and 
tender—remembering, too, to preserve the fat, 
by covering it with paper, as joints of venison 
are covered ; above all, if we made use of 
every known article of food, we should save 
one third of our present expenditure, and 
have more food and more pleasure into 
the bargain. As scon as one day’s dinner 
of stew or soup is ended, the pan might be 
wiped out clean, and the next day’s meat or 
“stock” set to simmer on the hob or in the oven, 
Housewives who do not know that secret 
would be surprised to find how much good 
they would get from it. Thirty-six legs of 
mutton, weighing two hundred and eighty- 
eight pounds, were once cooked for one shilling 
and two-pence in a gas stove. And this econo- 
my was not due only to the material of fuel, 
but to the manner of cooking. We cannot re- 
peat it too often—small fires and close stoves 
are what we want; not yawning caverns of 
flame, with all the heat and half the nutri- 
ment roaring up the chimney; but little 
holes, as in France, where a few bits of char- 
coal cook, with patience, such delicious stews 
and soups and ragoits as all our tons of coals 
and gallons of galloping water never can ac- 
complish. Look at our gridirons! First, we 
must have a clear fire,—only to be got at 
by a vast expenditure of fuel and quanti- 
ties ofsalt ; and when made, for what! For 
all the fat to drip wasting on the coals, 
doing no good to any one,—for so much 
waste, in fact. 

There is a wide field for economy, too, in 
bread. Brown bread is used in the houses of 
the rich as a luxury,—the poor will not touch 
it. Yet unsifted wheaten flour is infinitely the 
best as an article of food. Liebig says that 
bolted flour is a “matter of luxury, and in- 
jurious rather than beneficial as regards the 
nutritive power of bread.” And as the mass 
of bread is increased one-fifth by being un- 
bolted, there is surely an additional reason 
why the poor should use it. The finest 
American flour is perhaps the best in point 
of nutritive quality ; but then it is more ex- 
pensive than unbolted flour, which stands 
next to meat. Except the juice of meat, says 
Liebig, nothing is so near the fibrine of flesh 
as the gluten of wheat. Many thousand 
hundred-weights of the finest and purest flour 
in England are turned into starch, to dress 
cotton goods with ; and the gluten, which is 
the refuse of this manufacture, amounting to 
twelve or twenty per cent. of the dried flour, 
is lost as food for man. Its nutritive power 
may be estimated when we know that in an 
experiment made by the Academicians in 
France, dogs were fed for ninety days exclu- 
sively on the gluten of wheat, devoured raw, 
and at the end of the time they were sleek, 
healthy, and in perfectly good condition, 
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In an experiment made by Magendie, a dog 
fed exclusively on fine wheaten bread died 
after forty days ; another dog, fed on brown 
bread (made with the bran), “lived on with- 
out any disturbance of his health.” Boiled 
with salt and water, dried, and ground toa 
coarse meal, gluten is then easily preserved, 
and makes, when mixed with abstract of 
meat and kitchen vegetables, the strongest 
and best-flavoured soup known. Lime-water 
makes bread white. It does all that alum 
and phosphate of copper do, without being 
injurious as the one and poisonous as the 
other. Bread “doctored” in this manner, as 
most London bread is doctored, becomes posi- 
tively hurtful, instead of nutritious,—its che- 


mical properties being completely altered by | 


alum, and actual poison being introduced by 

hosphate of copper. Oatmeal and rye are 
foth very little used in the south of England, 
and even in the north are gradually passing 
out of fashion. More’s the pity! 


if made well; and rye bread is much more 


delicious than the uninitiated would believe. | 


Both kinds of grain are cheap too,—which is 


perhaps one cause of their unpopularity in| 


our luxurious England. 

We make little use of fish—partly because 
we don’t know how to prepare it. We know 
only how to fry and boil. To stew or bake, or 
make into soup, we have very little idea of. 


The same law holds good with respect to 
cut and crimped fish as with meat for boiling | 


and for stews. 
water, so as to set the gelatine and gluten it 
contains ; but if the skin is uncut, then it 
must be boiled in cold water, and always 
with a little salt. Fish baked in a deep dish, 
with savoury herbs and oil or butter (season- 
ing, of course, included), makes a capital dish. 
Any small fry will do,—sprats and such like, 
not generally of great repute among the 
people; but we think injuriously slighted. 
Fried fish should be managed with great 
care. The fat in the fryingpan should be kept 
at boiling heat, which prevents any fishy 
flavour from escaping ; and therefore, as M. 
Soyer says, in the same fat in which we have 
fried a sole you may fry an apple fritter, if 
you are careful not to allow the fat to cool. 
Fish mashed up with potatoes — the left 
potatoes of yesterday —fish and rice, fish 
boiled in soup, all these are excellent varie- 
ties of cooking fish,—too much neglected by 
the poor; but if learnt and attended to, 
would increase their food and their enjoy- 
ment to an infinite degree. 

One of the saddest things to think of, in a 
country where men are sometimes all but 
starving for want of food, is the waste of 
meat in some nations: Australia, for instance, 
Buenos Ayres, and Mexico, where beef and 
mutton are melted down for tallow, and only 
the prime joints used at all, What paradises 
these seem to us, in a country where meat 


ranges from sixpence to tenpence the pound ! | dred and thirty, 
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For por-| 
ridge is not a thing to be rejected unwarily, | 


It ought to be boiled in hot | 
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If the manufacture of extract of meat was 
heartily carried out in these lands of beeves 
and oxen, what a saving it would be to hu- 
manity at large. Here in Europe it is found 
too expensive to be popular. Near Giessen, 
in Germany, where there is a large manufac- 
tory, it is from six shillings to seven and six- 
pence the pound, which price puts it out of 
the reach of many most requiring it ; as, for 
example, in hospitals and public charities. 
In a battle-field, as we have seen, a little 
extract of meat dissolved in a glass of 
wine would be of more service to the 
wounded men than we can conceive—giv- 
ing them strength to be transported to the 
rear ; which very often, for want of a timely 
stimulus, is impossible. Soup-tablets fell 
into disrepute owing to the ignorance of the 
manufacturers. They, seeing that all strong 
soups and stocks gelatinised or formed into 
a jelly, imagined that gelatine was the chief 
constituent of good soup. And when they 
found that white meat, tendons, feet, carti- 
lage, bones, ivory, and hartshorn, yielded the 
most beautiful and most transparent jelly- 
tablets, which were cheaply obtained and 
sold at a high price, ignorance and the love of 
gain exchanged the valuable constituents of 


|flesh for gelatine, only to be distinguished 


from common joiner’s glue by its high 
price. No wonder, then, if the soup-tablets 
fell in public estimation. Prepared scienti- 
fically, from juicy meat—prepared so as to be 
sold no higher than three shillings a pound— 
this sort of portable soup would be both 
invaluable to mankind as a discovery and pro- 
fitable to the manufacturer. Solidified milk 
is also a recent discovery, and an invaluable 
one ; and in preserved fruits and vegetables 
—with lime juice—we may foresee the time 
when there shall be no more scurvy on board 
ship. 

One of the largest promises of science is, 
that the sum of human happiness will be in- 
creased, ignorance destroyed, and, with igno- 
rance, prejudice and superstition, and that 
great truth taught to all, that this world and 
all it contains were meant for our use and 
service ; and that where nature by her own 
laws has defined the limits of original unfit- 
ness, science may by extract so modify those 
limits as to render wholesome that which 
by natural wildness was hurtful, and nutritious 
that which by natural poverty was unnourish- 
ing. We do not yet know half that chemistry 
may do by way of increasing our food. Saw- 
dust bread may seem a very mythic kind of 
diet, and acorns may be held fitter for the 
pig-trough than the dining-table: but in time 
science will have reconciled greater anoma- 
lies than even these, and have opened almost 
as wide a natural larder as the whole of 
Who, on the mere surface 
of things, would have dreamed of beetroot 
containing sugar? And who would now 
believe that in the famine of sixteen hun- 
good white, nutritious, and 
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lasting bread was made out of turnips, | 
kneaded up with an equal weight of flour? 
Turnip-bread! The words seem rather un- 
practical ; yet we ourselves know of bread 
that was produced last year in Paris—white, 
firm, sweet, and wholesome—in which the in- 
ventor solemnly declared there was not a single 
grain of flour. He wished the government 
to buy his secret, or he had already taken out 
a patent, we forget which ; but he produced 
the bread, and our friends eat it. It was 
sold at four sous the four-pound loaf. 
Wheaten bread was then very dear, much to 
the dissatisfaction of the ouvriers round the 
barriéres, more than one of whom declared 
that the emperor was a polisson and’a gredin, 
and predicted a revolution in consequence. 
Not that the emperor had much to do with 
it, excepting in the perpetual State and 
police interference with the markets, which 
yet were always kept as low as possible for 
the consumer, to the damage of the pro- 
ducer very often. However, more than one 
émeute of which the world never knew was 
the result of this dearness of bread. Yet 
people would have to be coaxed and hood- 
winked into buying nutritious bread, not 
made of wheaten flour, at a halfpenny a 
pound. And doubtless many of the ignorant 
would believe that government—that vague 
term—had some sinister design on hand, and 
that they were to be poisoned off easy, if 
this cheap food had been pressed on them. 


This is the universal consequence of ignorance, 
fear and distrust of every new advantage. 
On the whole, then, the sum of this paper 





is contained in the following rules. Make 
use of every material possible for food— 
remembering that there are chemical affini- 
ties and properties by which nutriment may 
be extracted from almost every organic sub- | 
stance, the greatest art being in proper cooking. 
Make soup of every kind of flesh, fish, 
farina, and leguminose. Everything adds to 
its strength and flavour. Bones, fish, stale | 
bread, vegetables, nettle-tops, turnip-tops, 
and water-cresses growing for the gathering, 
dandelion bleached, and other wild herbs and | 
weeds—all will turn to account in a skilful 
housewife’s hands, more especially in soup. 
And remember that even pure vegetable 
soup, accompanied with bread fried in fat,is the 
best article of food to be had after solid flesh or 
meat soup; and that you can make this dish | 
nourishing and savoury out of the material 
you could not otherwise eat. Cook your 
food in close vessels ; and, when possible, in 
close stoves. Cook slowly and thoroughly, 
and abjure, as wasteful and baneful, those 
fierce caverns of flames, which simply heat | 





the chimney—which does not do much good, | 
excepting sometimes to the fire-engines ; 
and which spends your substance in creating | 
smoke; a disagreeable substance to create, to 
say the least of it, and a bad investment 
for your money. Make stews slowly. Make | 
soup with cold water, increasing the heat 
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gradually. Cook boiled meat by plunging it 


|into boiling water, then let the heat decrease, 


and simmer it till ready. 


MILITARY FANS. 


CotonEL Trevis, late a staff-officer in the 
Turkish service, and a pupil of the military 
college of the United States, has endeavoured 
to remove the military ignorance of the non- 
professional world. Speaking from long 
and useful experience, at Kars and else- 
where, the colonel has contrived to make 
the movements of an army intelligible to 
the non-military reader. He has used the 
French language for the conveyance of his 
knowledge ; probably because his admiration 
is wholly concentrated upon the military sys- 
tem of our allies. Can Sandhurst be com- 
pared with St. Cyr? Can the knowledge of 
Ensign Fiddles be mentioned beside that of 
Sou-lieutenant Bontemps? Are there any 
cavalry colonels in the French army who 
cannot take their regiment out of the barrack- 
yard? Questions of this nature probably 
struck Colonel Tevis as he sat down to tell the 
world how armies are protected from sudden 
assaults on the march ; how the baggage is 
guarded ; how way-worn warriors are left to 
rest peacefully with their martial cloaks 
around them. 

It is the business of an army in the field 
to keep the enemy as ignorant as possible of 
its position, its strength, aud its destination ; 
therefore it surrounds itself with a web as 
dangerous to hostile adventurers as the 
spider’s web is to the fly. On all sides, 
scouts scour the country in quest of the foe ; 
and, when they discover him, pass the word 
back till it reaches head-quarters, Cavalry 
gallop round the woods ; fantassins climb the 
ridges in pairs, and look carefully about long 
before the first column of the main army ap- 
proaches. Then, should the enemy suddenly 
appear to these scouts in force, they fall 
slowly back, warning the advanced guard. 


|The army is yet some way behind, and will 


have ample time to prepare for a meeting 
while the advanced guard holds the enemy 
in check. The advanced guard is generally 
composed of troops of all arms, and varies in 
strength from one-third to one-fifth of the 
main army, according to the ground over 
which its advanced posts extend along the 
front and flanks ; according, also, to the re- 


|sistance it is needful to offer to the enemy. 


In a country the surface of which demands 
7 


/numerous advanced posts and in which the 


advanced guard is compelled to put out half its 


| strength in the posts, the strength of this body 


is generally increased ; but, in a small army of 


| two or three thousand men, no more than one- 


fifth of its entire strength can be detached as 
anadvanced guard. The great business of this 
advanced force, besides protecting the army 
from sudden attack, is to prevent the enemy 
from reconnoitering. ‘This latter service may 
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make it necessary for the guard to act on the 
offensive, in order to mislead the enemy as 
to the strength of the army opposed to him: 


but its usual attitude is the defensive. Even 
here, when the outposts are attacked, they 
should fall back as slowly as possible, upon 
the main body of the advanced guard—the 
guard also retiring slowly, in order to give 
the main body full time to prepare to strike 
the decisive blow. It is most important 
that the advanced guard should take up its 
position along a line of ground from which it 
can observe the enemy’s movements, and pre- 
veut the enemy from observing those of the 
army it protects. In adopting this line, it is 
also necessary to keep the outposts so near 
together that they will be capable of offering a 
vigorous resistance toan attack from any quar- 
ter ; and to retire upon the main body in good 
order. Composed of the light troops of an 


army, the advanced guard should be its right | 


hand ; always on the alert ; never in a wrong 
position. It should keep the enemy in a state 
of constant alarm, forcing him to take all 
kinds of inconvenient precautions to protect 
his flank and rear, 
command of an energetic general, is the 
safeguard of an army; allowing soldiers 
to rest in the field, within a short dis- 
tance of the enemy, as securely and freely 
as in barracks. But men on out-post duty 
have no easy time of it. To destroy them 


all kinds of subtle plots are laid; they may | 


never take forty winks of sleep; for they 
may be picked off at any moment from behind 
the nearest bush. They are military police- 


men for the time being ; protecting those en- | 


camped far away behindthem. There lies the 


moon shines coldly! behind a fan of outer 
posts, bristling with bayonets. Behind this 
fan (the popular form for the outposts) the 


love behind hers, protected by it from 
the dragon eyes of her maiden aunt, 
the edge of this military fan is a dangerous 
service. We remember how the forlorn 
hope of the French army passed the Rus- 
sian outposts in the dead of night, crawling 
upon their stomachs; how some Zouaves 
braved Russian bullets to secure a bunch of 
radishes from a Sebastopol garden. When 


we consider the — on which these mili-| 


tary fans are made, we shall understand the 
extent of the danger. 
The outer edge of the fan, behind which 
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upon the main roads leading to the camp, 
strong pickets, destined to come to the aid of 
the outposts in the event of a sortie, or to 
protect the outposts when they are compelled 
to fall back before an overpowering force. 
Another point which the general of the ad- | 
vanced guard has to consider in the arrange- || 
ment of his outposts is, the prevention of | 
reconnoitering expeditions on the part of the | 
enemy. To see the enemy’s position and | 
force, and to keep him in ignorance of the | 
extent and plans of the army which is before | 
him, are the most important duties of the | 
advanced guard, 

An army generally encamps in a position 
where the ground protects its flanks, and 


cavalry and light infantry, kept in constant 





This service, under the. 


| paces behind foot sentinels, and six hundred 
army lies as securely as the lady listens to | 
| grand-gardes are pickets still more numerous ; 
To pass | 


'detiles, and other places offering cover. 





the army lies in security, consists of a number 
of outposts. The further these outposts can 
be removed from the divisions which they 
eee the better. These posts are estab- 
ished at short distances one from the other, 
upon commanding ground, whence the enemy 
may be satisfactorily observed, and with 
facilities for communicating with one another. 
The great object, of course, is to render the 
passage of the enemy beyond the line impos- 
sible. Thus behind the posts are stationed, 


intercommunication by mounted patrols pre- 
vents surprise. The outposts are always, or 
nearly always, in view of the pickets, or grand- 
gardes, by which they are supported, and the 
sentinels within view of the outposts to which 
they belong. When this arrangement is ren- 
dered impossible by the nature of the ground, 
videttes are posted between the outposts and 


,their supports, to keep them in constant 
/ communication. 


It is laid down as a rule, 
that outposts of infantry should not be 
more than six hundred paces from each 
other, nor more than three hundred from 
their sentinels ; while outposts of cavalry 
may be fifteen hundred paces from one 
another, and six hundred from their videttes, 
Each post should be four times as numerous 
as the number of videttes or sentinels that it 
furnishes. ‘The grand-gardes—posted along 


| 
| 
| 
| 
where the vigilance of a slight force of light | 
| 
| 
} 


the main avenues leading to the camp, the 
army under the white tents upon which the 


business of which is to support the outposts 
—have generally double the strength of the 
outposts, and are placed about two hundred 


paces behind mounted sentinels. Behind the 


whose business, in case of a serious attack, is 
to oppose a sturdy opposition to the advance 
of the enemy. They are generally posted in 
good positions for defence, as in villages, 


If the ground be flat, they entrench them- 
selves. They send out sentinels or scouts, 
who keep them in constant communica- 
tion with the outposts. These pickets, 
when required to offer a vigorous resist- 
ance to the enemy, consist of two or 
three hundred soldiers of various arms. | 
Generally the grand-gardes and outposts in | 
advance of each picket muster altogether a_ | 
third of the force of the picket. Artilleryis | 
rarely employed in these advanced positions | 
except to command an important defile or | 
passage ; it is then strongly guarded. Behind 
the pickets massed upon the central ground, 
with the artillery, is the bulk of the advanced | 
guard, ready to carry help to any point where 
it may be needed. Great care is taken to 





acquaint the commanding officer of each 
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picket with the exact whereabout of the 
force upon which he is to retire for support 
in case of attack, and with the roads conduct- 
ing to it. Upon the exactness of these 
instructions the safety of the army may 
depend ; inasmuch as a mistake by a picket, 
in its retreat, might lay the whole army open 
to a sudden onslaught. The importance of 
confiding the points of the military fan to 
vigilant officers—of giving them a faithful 
map of the country, good glasses, and ready 
writing materials—the importance of details 
like these, in the government of an army in 
the field, seldom strike us, civilians, as we 
cozily read over the accounts of army move- 
ments in the columns of our morning paper. 
Yet the duties of the man who commands an 
outpost are grave and onerous in the highest 
degree. He must be brave as a lion, crafty as 
acat. When he perceives that the enemy is not 
in his immediate neighbourhood, he must send 
out scouts in all directions, till he discovers 
the points to which he has retired. Every 
sound he hears must be noted ; every country- 
man he meets must be questioned ; the rise 
of every cloud of dust must be chronicled, to 
estimate the movements or intentions of the 
foe. His conjectures and his observations 
must be clearly given to the officer of the 
grand-garde immediately in his rear. Again, 
he is responsible that all communications 
with the enemy shall be impossible along the 
line of his sentinels. No bearer of a flag of 
truce should pass his line of posts before he 
has received an order to this effect from his 
superior officer. He must take care that all his 
men do not eat their meals at the same time ; 
that they lie down in rotation, and that the 
horses of the mounted patrols go to drink 
two or three at a time only. As soon as 
night closes in, his responsibilities double. 
Half of his men remain under arms all night; 
the rest sit, having their arms and saddles at 
their side. Colonel Tevis insists that these 
poor fellows should never be allowed to 
occupy a house; since, enclosed within four 
walls, they neither hear nor see all that is 
going on around them. If the time be 
winter, and a fire be indispensable, only half 
of the outpost should be allowed to approach 
it at once, the other half of the force being 
stationed at a distance ready to receive the 
enemy. As the night wears through, in the 
performance of these exciting duties, while, 
far away behind, the divisions sleep securely, 
the grand-gardes prepare to relieve the out- 
posts. With the first break of day, fresh 
soldiers approach their tired brethren of the 
outposts to relieve them—this time bein 

sagaciously chosen by prudent generals, be- 
cause it is the time most favourable to the 
enemy for an attack. ‘Thus, in the event ofa 
skirmish, the outposts are doubly strong at 
the most perilous moment, the relieving and 
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the relieved soldiers being together. Should 
the advance of the enemy appear general, 
the officer commanding an outpost collects 
his sentinels, and opposes the advance 
sufficiently to give the grand-gardes time to 
receive the advanced pickets of the enemy, 
and to keep up a harassing fire upon them. 
As the pickets retire upon the main body, 
opposing the enemy and slackening his ad- 
vance at every turn, they make for its flanks, 
in order to leave its front clear for any move- 
ments which the commander may consider 
advisable. It is, however, a rule that the 
pickets should never retire before their 
scouts and outposts have joined them. 

In this way, is the fan of an army regu- 
lated. Upon its proper construction, as the 
reader will have already observed, depends 
the safety of an army, very often. And thus 
responsibility descends from the field-marshal 
to the captain, spying through a night-glass 
over a gloomy landscape to catch reflections 
of the enemy’s bivouac fires—the dust of his 
horses’ hoofs, or the glitter of his steel, under 
the pallid rays of the moon. Let the captain 
doze over his work ; let the sentinel get 
drowsy before the icy wind ; and the enemy 
may suddenly cleave his way to the heart of 
the camp, or a spy may go safely through the 
lines. To any perceptible movement in the so- 
lemn gloom,the sentinel answers with a bullet. 
Even now, as we write at night, many 
countrymen’s eyes are strained over the 
gloom of a Crimean landscape, staring ex- 
citedly to catch any movement of the 
enemy in the distance. Many a light-hearted 
young fellow, who has spent years in London 
whispering roguish things behind marabout 
fans, to willing ears and sparkling eyes, 
now sternly holds the command of a point in 
the great military fan that protects the 
slumbers of our soldiers, And if, this night, 
under the heavy clouds of a Crimean sky, 
and in the drenching rain, the enemy approach 
our young friend’s point of the fan, sure 
enough are we—though we thought him an 
empty fellow when he aired his Piccadilly 
collars in Hyde Park—that he will not hold 
his weapon with a trembling hand, nor give 
an inch of ground too early. It is a pity 
he does not know enough to do all that is in 
the capacity of his brave nature. Still we 
think tenderly of him; seeing him at this 
moment with his brave face full before the 
enemy. The Russians will not pass his 
sentinels, we warrant. 
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